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SUCH  IS  THE  WORLD, 


CHAPTER  I. 

hnogne.  What  is  here  ? 

The  scriptures  of  the  \oyd\  Leonatus 
All  turn'd  to  heresy?  Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers:  though  those  that  are  be- 

tray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 

Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 

and  I  grieve  myself, 

To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedged  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  thy  memory 

Will  then  be  pang'd  by  rae. 

Cymbeline, 

When  Count  le  Grand  returned  to  his 
hotel,  smarting  with  rage  and  pain,  he 
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inquired  for  his  valet,  Jolif.  M.  Jolif 
was  not  within. 

"  Insolent  scoundrel !"  said  the  count, 
^*  to  be  from  home  when  most  I  need  him. 
I  want  a  note  carried  to  Grosvenor-square 
immediately,"  continued  his  countship, 
*'  and  by  a  safe  hand  too." 

The  waiter  undertook  to  send  it  by  a 
safe  hand,  and  Count  le  Grand  having 
despatched  the  following  affectionate 
epistle  to  Lady  Violet,  but  under  cover 
to  Mrs.  Phillips,  he  made  further  prepara- 
tions for  executing  his  intended  plan. 

"  Most  adorable  Lady  Violet, 
"  Since  in  our  last  interview  you  assured 
me  that  your  affection  was  in  nowise  in- 
ferior to  my  own  ; — since  you  expressed 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  that 
stupid  dolt,  your  husband,  prepare  to  fly 
with  me  on  the  wings  of  love  to  happier 
climes.  Ah,  Lady  Violet,  how  my  heart 
beats  as  I  write  !  A  postchaise  and  four 
will  be  at  the  end  of  Lower  Grosvenor- 
street  by  four   o'clock.      You    have,  I 


know,  been  making  arrangements  for 
some  time  for  this  our  delightful  expedi- 
tion. Do  not,  therefore,  most  beloved 
of  my  soul,  hesitate  to  intrust  your  hap- 
piness  to  a  man  who  adores  you.  Ah! 
how  long  the  moments  will  appear  till 
we  meet.  Jolif  is  off,  I  am  afraid  ;  but  say 
not  a  word  of  his  departure  to  Phillips  : 
the  silly  fool  must  be  told  that  he  willjoin 
us  at  Paris.  Adieu,  most  beautiful,  most 
sweet !  Your  porter  is  engaged  to-night 
at  a  debating  club,  where  he  will  remain 
till  it  is  very  late.  Jolif  told  me  as 
much  :  the  rascal  may  be  there  himself, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  as 
there  is  a  most  important  question  to  be 
discussed  this  evening :  but  adieu,  adieu, 
most  sweet !  Do  not  forget,  the  corner 
of  Lower  Grosvenor-streeL  There  we 
shall  meet.     Adieu,  and  hasten  to  the 

arms  of  your  most  humble  slave, 

**  Le  Grand." 

This  interesting  epistle  was  no  sooner 

despatched,  than  the  count  discovered  a 
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small  note  on  his  dressing-table,  bearing 
the  superscription,  '*  a  Monsieur,  le 
Comte  le  Grand." 

*'  MONSEIGNEUR, 

"  Je  suis  bien  fach^  de  vous  quitter — 
mais — je  n'aime  pas  ce  que  I'on  appelle 
la  justice  en  Angleterre.  Adieu  done, 
mon  maitre:  j'ai  pris  la  liberie  d'emporter 
votre  bourse ;  puisque  mes  gages  sont 
dus  il  y  a  long  temps. 

'*  Adieu,  monseigneur  :  croyez  moi  tou- 
jours  avec  beaucoup  de  respect, 

"  Votre  valet  tres  affectionne, 

"  JOLIF." 

"  Rascal!"  ejaculated  the  count,  '*  if 
I  catch  you  in  France,  woe  betide  you  !" 

Mrs.  Phillips  received  the  count's 
letter  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  at  a 
suitable  moment,  hurrying  up  stairs  with 
the  enclosure,  which  was  addressed  to 
her  mistress,  she  entered  Lady  Violet's 
dressing-room  without  much  ceremony, 
holding  the  epistle  in  her  hand. 
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"  Now,  my  lady,  I  suppose  this  is  to 
fix  the  day  of  your  departure,"  said  Mrs. 
Phillips,  with  the  utmost  familiarity. 

"  To-night !"  exclaimed  Lady  Violet, 
after  reading  the  letter  of  the  count, 
*'  To-night !  it  is  impossible." 

'*  Oh,  not  at  all,  my  lady,"  replied  her 
Abigail,  "  for  I  have  got  every  thing  in 
readiness,  and  the  trunks  are  all  at  a 
friend's  house  of  mine  ;  only,  to  be  sure, 
your  ladyship's  jewels  are  not  packed  up. 
How  fortunate  my  lord  did  not  return 
yesterday !" 

Lady  Violet  was  considerably  agitated, 
and  so  long  deferred  giving  any  orders, 
that  Mrs.  Phillips  became  impatient. 

*'  Laws !  my  lady,"  said  she,  "  if  your 
ladyship  had  no  intentions  of  going  off 
with  the  count,  I  must  say,  you  ought 
not  to  have  led  him  to  suspect  it.  I  am 
sure  my  heart  has  ached  for  him  many's 
the  time. 

"  But  my  lord — and  my  daughter,'* 
replied  Lady  Violet,  turning  very  pale. 
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**  Why  Vm  sure  your  ladyship  need  not 
mind  them,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Phillips. 

Lady  Violet  looked  offended  ;  but  the 
Abigail  knew  her  power,  and  that  her 
lady's  character  was  at  her  mercy  ;  and 
ill  betide  the  woman  who  has  admitted 
her  servant  to  a  guilty  confidence ! 

"  Laws  !  my  lady,"  she  continued,  '*you 
are  quite  in  a  pother,  and  hark !  there, 
the  clock  has  struck  three,  and  your 
ladyship's  jewels  are  not  packed  up  yet." 

Lady  Violet  sighed.  *'  Your  ladyship 
is  so  squeamish — I  am  sure  the  count  is  a 
charming  man.  There  now,  my  lady, 
do  let  me  finish  packing  up  for  you. 
Your  ladyship  won't  take  this  ring;  it  has 
got  my  lord's  hair  in  it ;  nnd  this  broach 
is  quite  old  fashioned."  Mrs.  Phillips 
put  the  ring  and  broach  on  one  side. 
"  Do,  pray,  my  lady,  make  haste;  there 
is  your  ladyship's  travelling  dress." 

Lady  Violet  started  from  her  seat, 
paced  hastily  up  and  down  the  room, 
then  packed  and  unpacked  several  little 


articles — which  Mrs.  Phillips  took  from 
her,  occasionally  finding  some  trinket 
which  was  too  old  fashioned  for  her 
lady's  use,  but  might  suit  a  serving-wo- 
man well  enough. 

"All  is  now  ready,  my  lady,"  said  the 
officious  Abigail ;  but  Lady  Violet  still 
lingered:  her  better  feelings  were  gaining 
their  ascendency,  and  a  faintness  over- 
came her  as  she  unconsciously  stooped 
to  pick  up  something  against  which  she 
had  kicked  her  foot.  'Twas  her  hus- 
band's picture,  which  Mrs.  Phillips  had 
thrown  aside  as  liimher,  *'  Why,  dear, 
my  lady,"  resumed  the  waiting-woman, 
**  you  need  not  be  so  partiklar ;  it  has 
long  been  said  that  your  ladyship  was 
fond  of  the  count." 

"Indeed!"  said  Lady  Violet,  the 
colour  rising  in  her  cheek,  and  impelled 
on  by  the  false  feeling  of  the  moment, 
that  if  such,  indeed,  were  the  case,  whe- 
ther she  v»'ent  or  staid,  equal  shame 
would  be  her  lot,  she  said,  with  a  forced 


air  of  composure — **  I  am  ready,   Phil- 
lips.'' 

The  officious  woman  opened  the  door, 
and  Lady  Violet  followed  her  down  the 
long  gallery  with  a  quick  short  step. 
She  halted  at  Lady  Susan's  door;  and, 
putting  her  hands  before  her  face,  she 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  in  an  under 
voice,  "  Susan !"  but  Lady  Susan  was 
fast  locked  in  sleep,  and  Mrs.  Phillips, 
like  the  evil  genius  of  Lady  Violet,  was  at 
her  ladyship's  elbow. 

"Come,  my  lady,  do  pray  come  ;  lam 
so  afraid  some  of  the  housemaids  should 
come  down  before  we  are  off,  and  then 
your  ladyship  will  have  all  the  credit  of 
eloping  without  effecting  it.  And  I  am 
sure  I  wouldn't  be  you,  my  lady,  then 
for  all  the  world  ;  for  you  know  your 
ladyship  would  not  be  visited  by  evert/ 
body,  if  it  should  get  abroad  that  you 
were " 

"Silence!"  said  Lady  Violet;  "I 
shall  go  or  not  go,  as  I  think  fit." 


Mrs.  Phillips  stared  at  her  lady,  and 
very  deliberately  walked  down  stairs  with 
the  casket  of  jewels ;  and  Lady  Violetheard 
her  open  the  street  door.  Her  ladyship  fol- 
lowed her  a  few  paces,  and  then  halted. 
The  stillness  which  surrounded  her  lady- 
ship— the  faint  light  of  the  dawning 
morning,  conspired  to  impress  her  mind 
with  sensations  of  awe  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. The  future  appeared  in  uncer- 
tain and  dismal  perspective,  with  no  ray 
of  cheering  hope  to  gild  the  scene.  She 
retraced  a  few  of  her  steps — then  again 
paused,  and  then  again  advanced  towards 
Lady  Susan's  apartment.  She  softly 
took  hold  of  the  lock,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  opening  the  door,  when  the  count, 
without  being  perceived,  approached 
her  ladyship  and  stayed  her  hand,  by 
whispering  ''Lady  Violet !"  His  voice 
acted  like  magic  on  her  doubting  mind. 
His  arguments  were  irresistible,  and  his 
sophistry  perfectly  convincing.  He  im- 
perceptibly drew  her  down  stairs;  nor  was 
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it  till  the  door  closed  upon  her  that  her  hus- 
band and  child  again  obtruded  themselves 
upon  her  notice.  The  blandishments  of 
the  count,  however,  banished  every  pro- 
per feeling,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
was  seated  in  that  carriage  which  was  to 
convey  her  from  her  husband,  her  daugh- 
ter, her  home,  and  her  country,  under  the 
protection  of  one  of  the  most  w^orthless 
beings  on  earth.  How  dearly  she  paid 
for  her  folly,  our  readers  shall  be  told 
hereafter  ;  but  that  she  shared  the  de- 
served fate  of  all  who  relinquish  the 
sacred  name  of  wife  for  that  of  an  adul- 
teress, they  may  be  assured. 

When  Monsieur  Jolif  had  written  his 
very  respectful  adieu  to  his  ci-devant  mai- 
tre,  he  wrote  also  a  letter  to  Dr.  Neville, 
of  a  very  different  kind.  Piis  conscience^ 
in  his  epistle  tole  Grand,  appears  to  have 
slumbered ;  but  he  resolved  on  doing  one 
act  of  justice  in  his  life ;  and  the  follow^- 
ing  letter  was  the  result  of  tliis  praise- 
worthy resolution  : — 
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"  Sake, 

"  I  cannot  quit  England  vidout  telling 
you  dat  monseigneur  mon  maitre  was  a 
great  villain,  and  dat  Miss  Tempelton 
was  von  ange.  She  hate  my  master — 
'twas  he  give  me  his  picture,  and  I  get 
Lord  Murray's  from  Mrs.  Phillip. 

'*  De  magicien  was  my  master  at  de 
masquerade ;  and  de  pilgrim  was  my 
master  too.  I  change  dress  vid  him  in  a 
masquerade  house,  and  go  to  de  dutchess 
house  as  sorcier ;  and  as  I  know  a  great 
many  secret  of  de  great  family,  I  play 
my  part  ver  well.  Monseigneur  was  in 
great  passion  when  he  came  home,  and 
vow  vengeance.  Ah,  he  is  one  bad  man  ! 
before  I  know  him  1  was  quite  different ; 
I  am  sorry,  ver  sorry,  but  he  corrupt  my 
morale — but  I  was  quit  him  to-day.  All 
he  say  about  Miss  Tempelton  was  great 
lie.  I  have  no  more  to  say  dan  dat  I 
am,  avec  le  plus  grand  respect, 

*'  Votre  serviteur  tres-humble, 

"  JOLIF." 
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"  P.  S.  I  forget  to  say  dat  mon  maitre 
make  love  to  Lady  Violet  and  Miss 
Tempelton  at  de  same  time.*' 

This  letter  Dr.  Neville  received  on  the 
morning  after  that  day  upon  which  Lady 
Violet  eloj)cd  with  Count  le  Grand. 

"  So,"  said  the  doctor,  "  here  is  far- 
ther proof  of  the  count*s  villany,  if  that 
were  necessary  ;  but  we  will  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  him.  I  have  not  seen  a 
paper  to-day,  and  therefore  shall  be  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  fashionable  an^ajigements  of 
the  week.     Let  me  see 

"  *  Monday. — Lady  Fillagree's;  ball ; 
Lady  Tandem's  rout;  Lord  Silver- 
tongue's  dinner  party '  " 

**  Pray,  doctor,"  said  Lady  Murray, 
"  pass  over  the  arrangements  for  the 
week,    and    let's   have  something   more 


amusing." 


**  What  have  we  here  ? — Scandal  I  as  I 
hope. 

**  *  It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  the 
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wife  of  a  noble  earl  in  G — s — r-square 
eloped  yesterday  morning  with  a  certain 
French  count/  " 

"Good  Heaven!"  said  Isabella,  '*  it 
is  Lady  Violet !" — then,  recollecting  her- 
self, and  blushing  deeply,  she  rose  and 
left  the  room. 

Her  departure  was  followed  by  a  long 
conversation  between  Lady  Murray  and 
the  doctor,  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant,  who  put  a  letter 
into  Lady  Murray's  hand,  bearing  a  fo- 
reign post-mark.  "  'Tis  from  my  sister," 
she  exclaimed  j  "  I  mean  from  Lady 
Annandale." 

The  doctor,  in  the  meanwhile,  was 
moved  to  the  greatest  indignation  by  a 
paragraph  which  followed  that  relating 
to  Lady  Violet.    It  ran  thus  : — 

*'  The  long  deferred  marriage  between 
Lord  Murray  and  Lady  Susan  Weobly 
was  solemnised  on  the  31st  ult.  at 
the  house  of  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris.     The  happy  pair  immediately  set 
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off  on  their  intended  continental  tour. 
The  Countess  of  Annan  dale  is  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  England,  and  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Weobly  will  remain 
for  a  short  time  in  the  French  capital. 

**  Lord  Murray,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  will  assume  the  title  of  P^arl  of 
Annandale,  and  will  also  take  possession 
of  the  large  estates  attached  to  that  title." 

**  Married !"  exclaimed  the  doctor — 
"  married !"  he  repeated  in  a  firmer, 
but  indignant  tone. 

Lady  Murray  heard  him  not,  but  she 
too  exclaimed,  putting  down  the  letter 
she  held  in  her  hand,  '*  Married  !*' 

Dr.  Neville  looked  at  her. 

**  Your  ladyship's  letter  contains,  per- 
haps, the  particulars  of  an  event  of  which 
this  paper  gives  a  brief  outline.     Lord 

Murray  is  married ! 1  fear,"  continued 

the  doctor,  "  that  the  Countess  of  An- 
nandale will  have  cause  to  repent  this 
hasty  marriage  of  her  son.** 

'*  I  think  not  of  them  at  present,*'  re- 
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plied  Lady  Murray  with  a  sigh.  **  My 
poor  Isabella! — What  shall  we  do?  She 
must  know  it.'' 

"Know  it!  to  be  sure  she  must," 
replied  the  doctor :  "  and  I  trust  that 
not  only  in  this,  but  under  every  trying 
circumstance  of  her  life,  she  will  show 
herself  52/pmor  to  Lord  Murray,  Those 
only  are  the  slaves  of  their  passions  who 
are  without  virtue." 

'•  Say  not  so,"  replied  Lady  Murray ; 
''  my  nephew  has  virtue,  though  he  has 
indeed  shown  himself  the  slave  of  his 
passions." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Murray : 
I  had  forgotten  I  was  speaking  of  your 
ladyship's  nephew,"  rejoined  Dr.  Neville. 
*'  Allow  me  to  retire  ;  I  must  instantly 
communicate  this  intelligence  to  Isa- 
bella, lest  some  indiscreet  person  should 
w^ound  her  with  the  abrupt  information 
of  an  event  which  she  will,  she  must, 
deeply  feel ;  for  she  has  a  heart  capable 
of  the  warmest  affection.  When  I  have 
fulfilled  this  duty,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
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have  a  little  conversation  with  your  lady- 
ship, if  yoLi  will  allow  me  the  honour.'* 

Lady  Murray  said  she  should  be  anxious 
to  know  how  Isabella  supported  the  in- 
telligence lie  had  to  communicate  ;  and 
then,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  doctor, 
she  left  the  room.  Dr.  Neville  having 
sent  for  Isabella,  he  sat  musing  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  forehead 
resting  on  his  clasped  hands :  he  did  not 
hear  her  enter,  and  his  back  being  to  the 
door,  he  of  course  did  not  see  her. 

Her  voice,  therefore,  roused  him  from 
his  reverie  :  he  instantly  changed  his  po- 
sition, and  pointing  to  a  chair,  bade  her 
be  seated. 

**  My  dear  Isabella,"  he  began,  and 
'*  My  dear  sir,"  was  her  reply:  there  was 
a  pause  for  a  few  moments.  At  length  he 
resumed  his  speech  thus  : — 

**  My  dear  Isabella,  I  have  that  to 
communicate  which  will  call  forth  all 
your  fortitude.  But  I  trust,  that  having 
so  lately  experienced  so  many  unexpected 
blessings,  you  will  not  sink  under  a  trial, 
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great,  indeed,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
has  not  the  power  of  affecting  those  bless, 
ings  in  the  slightest  degree." 

"  Lord  Murray  is  married!*'  she  re- 
plied with  a  changing  cheek,  but  tolera- 
bly calm  voice. 

**  He  is,"  answered  the  doctor. 

*^  For  his  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  most 
deeply  do  I  regret  it,"  replied  Isabella. 
"  Unhappy  Murray! — Count  le  Grand, 
seconded  by  thy  mother's  ambition,  has 
shipwrecked  all  thy  hopes.  Most  firmly 
do  I  believe  he  loved  me  ;  but  his  affec- 
tion was  not  proof  against  the  machina- 
tions of  my  enemies  and  his."  Her  tears 
flowed  unperceivedly  down  her  cheek, 
and  Dr.  Neville,  takingher  hand,  expressed 
a  hope  that  she  would  conduct  herself 
upon  this  trying  occasion  with  that  dig- 
nity which  should  actuate  the  female 
heart  under  such  circumstances.  **  If," 
continued  he,  '*  you  can  coolly  contem- 
plate your  loss,  you  will  find  it  apparently 
small.     You   have   been    forsaken   by  a 
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headstrong  youth,  whose  passions  were 
evidently  beyond  the  guidance  of  his 
reason — by  a  man  whose  blind  jealousy 
has  led  him  not  only  to  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  but  which  has  precipitated  him 
from  its  summit.  Think,  my  Isabella, 
what  a  misery  you  have  escaped.  Solo- 
mon says,  '  Love  strong  as  death ;  hut 
jealousy  fierce  as  hcIL^  Had  you  been 
his  wife — had  you  been,  equally  witli 
him,  the  slave  of  your  passions,  you  would 
at  this  moment  have  been  the  secret, 
wretched  wife  of  Lord  Murray.  For 
being  secretly  married,  the  same  atro- 
cious schemes  would  have  been  put  in 
practice  against  you  ;  and  there  is,  I  am 
sure,  no  reason  to  suppose,  with  less  suc- 
cess. What  then  would  have  been  your 
sorrow  !  What  misery  would  then  have 
been  your  portion ! 

*'  Do  not  suppose  from  these  argu- 
ments, that  I  imagine  you  are  to  rejoice 
at  your  present  disappointment.  No, 
believe  me,  your  alliance  with  Lord  Mur- 
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ray  was  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  till 
Lady  Annandale's  letter,  stating  that  her 
son  was  returning  to  his  duty^  convinced 
me  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
upon  his  resolution.  I  pity  him  from 
my  soul ;  I  pity  Lady  Sarah  too,  and  I 
question  whether  she  ever  attains  the  co- 
ronet, she  is  so  anxious  should  encircle 
her  brow. 

"  Nay,  my  Isabella,  do  not  weep  so. 
Time  will  soften  your  anguish,  and  that 
which  now  appears  so  overwhelming  will 
gradually  lose  its  strength,  and  you  will 
bless  Providence,  who  has  preserved  you 
from  one  of  the  greatest  miseries  which 
can  befal  an  amiable  and  virtuous  woman 
— the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  husband." 

Isabella  endeavoured  to  smile  through 
her  tears,  and  the  doctor  rising,  and  im- 
printing a  father's  kiss  on  her  cold  fore- 
head, told  her  she  had  better  retire  to 
her  own  room  for  a  short  time. 

Isabella  obeyed,  and  sat  for  some  time 
a  prey  to  the  bitterest  grief:  she  how- 
ever endeavoured  to  recollect  all  her  best 
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friend  had  said  to  her,  and,drying  her  tears, 
she  took  from  her  trinket-box  one  or 
two  ornaments  Lord  Murray  had  pre- 
sented her  with ;  and  putting  them  up  in 
a  paper,  she  resolved  on  giving  them  to 
Dr.  Neville,  under  an  impression  that  '*it 
were  now  a  sin  almost  to  look  at  them." 

She,  however,  lingered  so  long  in  her 
own  apartment,  that  Mrs.  Lindley  came 
to  tell  her,  that  the  carriage  was  coming 
for  their  usual  drive. 

No  one  mentioned  Lord  Murray's  name 
to  Isabella ;  no  consolation  was  offered  to 
her :  **  Nature,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  must 
have  relief;"  and  as  he  knew  the  strength 
of  his  pupil's  mind,  he  felt  assured,  that 
Isabella  had  only  to  follow  its  dictates,  to 
find  that  peace  the  virtuous  seldom  seek 
in  vain — **  peace  qfmi?id." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Lindley  to  the  doc- 
tor appointed  him  to  meet  his  friends 
on  a  fixed  day  at  Hampstead,  where  the 
object  of  Lady  Mary's  and  Mr.  Lind- 
ley's  journey  to  Scotland  was  discussed, 
and  the  following  resolutions  adopted. 
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Lady  Mary  was  to  go  to  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence of  pretended  intelligence  of  Lady 
Annandale's  indisposition ;  and,  under 
pretext  of  taking  an  English  medical  man 
with  her,  Mr.  Lindley  was  to  accompany 
her,  and  Mrs.  Lindley  was  to  be  invited  by 
Lady  Mary  to  be  of  the  party. 

Accordingly  the  morning  after  their  re- 
turn to  Manchester-square,  when  the  post 
came  in,  the  above  communication  was 
made  to  Lady  Murray,  as  the  result  of  a 
letter  by  that  day's  post. 

Lady  Murray  made  no  particular  in- 
quiries upon  the  subject,  so  delighted 
was  she  to  find  that  Lady  Mary  had  not 
asked  Isabella  to  accompany  her  instead 
of  Mrs.  Lindley. 

The  next  day  but  one  the  travellers 
commenced  their  journey,  which  we  will 
leave  them  to  perform  agreeably  to  their 
own  wishes.  We  must  now  trace  some  of 
the  ramifications  of  Count  le  Grand's  ini- 
quitous plots,  which  had  terminated  so 
contrary  to  his  expectations. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

lago.     Look,  where  lie  comes  I  not  poppy  nor 
mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  3weet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Othello. 

When  last  we  parted  from  Lord  Mur- 
ray, he  was  making  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  Lord  Violet's  house.  In  vain  did  he 
endeavour  to  discover  which  way  the 
pilgrim  mask  had  escaped ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  inquiries  for  the  vil- 
lain, who  had  robbed  his  soul  of  peace, 
he  forgot  all  hisprecautions  respecting  his 
own  concealment.  His  voice  was  recog- 
nised by  several  persons ;  but  the  asser- 
tion of  Lady  Mary  on  tlie  following  day, 
that  Lady  Annandale  and  her  son  were 
gone  to  Orleans,  his  non-appearance 
among  his  friends,  and  his   secret  and 
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hasty  departure  for  Dover,  induced  those 
persons  to  believe  that  they  had  mistaken 
some  other  voice  for  his. 

The  events  which  led  to  his  appear- 
ance at  Lord  Violet's  were  briefly  these. 

When  Lord  Silvcrtongue  told  Count 
le  Grand  of  Isabella's  engagement  with 
Lord  Murray,  the  count  began  instantly 
to  undermine  the  former  in  the  opinion 
of  the  latter. 

Lord  Murray  had  scarcely  been  three 
weeks  at  Paris,  when  he  received  two 
letters  from  England  ;  the  one  from  his 
aunt,  Lady  Mary,  giving  the  most  flatter- 
ing accounts  of  Isabella's  conduct;  the 
other  was  anonymous,  and  contained  the 
following  few  but  energetic  words : — 

**  Can  you,  my  lord,  suppose  that  wo- 
man's constancy  will  stand  the  test  of 
unbounded  admiration  ? 

''  Are  you  not  fearful  that  Miss  Tem- 
pleton  may  forget  an  absent  lover,  in  the 
presence  of  another,  who  is  rich,  young, 
and  independent — who  has  no  mother  to 
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control  his  actions,  and  who  is  ardent, 
passionate,  and  persuasive  ?  Oh !  my 
lord,  woman  is  frail !  but  I  have  said 
enough  :  if  you  are  a  man,  shake  off  the 
passion  which  is  the  wonder — I  had  al- 
most said,  derision  of  all  who  know  you. 
Fare  you  well — When  I  see  more,  i/oii 
shall  kiiow  more :  in  the  mean  while  be- 
lieve me  to  be  your  friend. 

'*  SiNCERITAS." 

The  perusal  of  this  epistle  caused  Lord 
Murray  the  most  poignant  anguish.  Na- 
turally of  a  jealous  disposition,  his  ima- 
gination took  fire,  and  he  immediately 
conjured  up  a  rival,  beautiful  as  Adonis, 
wealthy  as  Croesus,  and  noble  ahnost 
beyond  nobility.  He  now^  passed  sleep- 
less nights  and  restless  days,  and  began 
to  exhibit,  to  an  alarming  degree,  all  those 
symptoms  described  by  Rosalind,  as  the 
characteristics  of  a  lover.  "  His  cheek  was 
lean,  his  eye  sunk,  and  his  spirit  unques- 
tionable." He  concealed  the  contents  of 
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this  letter  most  carefully  from  his  mo- 
ther ;  but  despatched  his  trusty  servant, 
John,  to  England,  pretending  that  he 
wished  particularly  to  have  two  of  his 
own  saddle-horses ;  but  in  fact  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Miss 
Templeton  was  much  admired,  whe- 
ther she  appeared  to  enjoy  the  frivolities 
with  which  she  was  surrounded;  in  short, 
Lord  Murray,  impelled  by  his  jealousy, 
forgot  all  the  respect  which  was  due  to 
Isabella  on  her  own  account,  and  more 
particularly  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  his  future  wife. 

John,  too,  though  affectionate  and 
trusty,  was  by  no  means  a  fit  instrument 
for  the  execution  of  such  an  office.  He 
was  excessively  attached  to  his  master, 
and  felt,  therefore,  much  interest  in  his 
present  undertaking ;  that  Miss  Temple- 
ton  should  dare  even  to  think  of  any  one 
but  Lord  Murray  appeared  treason  to 
John's  mind.  His  master  must  have  re- 
ceived some  secret  intelligence  respect- 
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ing  her;  and,  proud  of  the  confidence  his 
commission  bespoke,  John  set  off  for 
England. 

He  no  sooner  arrived  in  London  than 
he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Lord  Violet's  butler,  supposing, 
very  naturally,  that  in  Grosvenor-square 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
(juiring  the  information  he  desired. 

Unfortunately  M.  Jolif  happened  to  be 
at  Lord  Violet's  house  when  John  arrived. 
The  crafty  valet  guessed  his  errand, 
and  by  a  little  manoeuvring,  he  soon  got 
the  clue  which  unravelled  all  poor  John's 
thoughts. 

Jolif  therefore  acted  accordingly;  and 
drawing  John  a  little  on  one  side, he  asked 
how  Lord  Murray  did :  then,  as  if  the 
natural  result  of  the  mention  of  his  lord- 
ship's name,  he  began  to  talk  of  Miss 
Templeton. 

"  Ah !  she  is  ver  fine  girl,  dat  Miss 
Tempelton — we  call  her  la  belle  Tempel- 
ton  ;  but  she  is  great  flirt ;  she  has  got 
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lots  of  amants  :  but  dare  is  von  man  dat 
is  violent  in  love  vid  her,  and  she  appear 
to  like  him  too  ver  much." 

John  looked  aghast.  M.  Jolif  nodded 
significantly  at  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  just  as  John  re- 
covered his  speech,  and  had  pronounced, 
*'  You  don't  say  so  1" 

"  What  are  you  two  talking  about  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Phillips. 

'*  I    was  just  saying,"   replied  Jolif, 
*'  dat  Miss  Tempelton  is  much  admire." 

*'  More  than  she  deserves,''  quickly  an- 
swered the  waiting-woman  ;  '*  and  i'faith, 
Mr.  Simpson,  (that  was  John's  surname), 
if  Lord  Murray  does  n't  come  back  soon, 
he  will  lose  his  intended  bride  ;  and,  in 
my  mind,  a  good  thing  too.  I  think  he 
bemeans  himself  very  much  to  think  of 
such  a  nobody  and  such  a  flirt  too.  Why, 
she  has  as  many  lovers  as  there  are  days 
in  the  week  ;  and  I  could  tell  you " 

^'  Hush  !  Madame  Phillip,"  interrupted 
Jolif,  *'  you  are  too  severe  ;  you  should 
not  tell  tale;  and  dough  dere  is  more 
dan  one  lord  dat  is  very  fond  of  la  belle 
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Tempelton,  yet,  as  I  have  de  plus  grand 
respect  pour  les  dames,  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  depreciate  any  of  your  belle  sex 
in  my  presence.  Miss  Tempelton  can- 
not help  having  lovers  ;  nor  does  it  follow 
dat  she  is  inconstante." 

Mrs.  Phillips  laughed  significantly,  as 
she  curtsied  to  M.  Jolif;  who,  after  a 
short  pause,  said,  *'  Cependant,  elle  est 
fern  me." 

The  conversation  lasted  some  time 
longer:  but  neither  M.  Jolif  nor  Mrs.  Phil- 
ii])S  could  be  persuaded  to  be  explicit. — 
John,  however,  observed,  that  when  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  in  the  room  no  mention  of 
I*»Iiss  Templeton  was  made  ;  and  therefore 
he  took  an  opportunity  ofaskinghera  word 
or  two  about  Isabella  ;  and  he  was  struck 
at  one  of  her  replies,  which  intimated 
that  Lord  Murray  was  ''a  fortunate  man.*' 

John,  vvho  had  totally  mistaken  the 
application  of  Mrs.  Perkins's  words,  *'  for- 
tunate man,"  instantly  conceived  they 
were  mear.t  to  signify  her  joy  at  his  mas- 
ter's absence  from  the  snares  of  Isabella; 
and  this  illustration  his  mind  was  certainly 
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capable  of  giving  them,  owing  to  the 
direction  it  hadah'eady  received  from  the 
dark  insinuations  and  wiiy  ambiguities  of 
the  designing  valet  and  the  corrupt  wait- 
ing-woman. 

Yet  still  John  could  not  divest  him-:elf 
of  some  hope  that  those  unpleasant  feel- 
ings and  doubts,  which  the  artful  insi- 
nuations of  Jolif  and  Mrs.  Phillips  had 
set  afloat  in  his  brains,  might  still  be 
without  foundation.  He  returned  home, 
however,  at  a  loss  what  to  think  ;  and  the 
next  day,  he  again  visited  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. John  could,  however,  gain  no  far- 
ther intelligence,  as  tlie  subject  w^as  pur- 
posely avoided  by  all  in  the  housekeeper's 
room  ;  and  he  resolved  to.rejoin  his  master. 
When  he  arrived  at  Dover,  he  went  to 
the  post-office;  as  Lord  Murray  had  told 
him  not  to  re-embark  for  France,  without 
first  inquiring  whether  there  was  a  letter 
for  him  at  that  place. — John  found  a  few 
lines  from  Lord  Murray,  desiring  he 
would  wait  at  Dover  till  he  received 
further  orders. 
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As  soon  as  Count  le  Grand  knew  that 
John,  Lord  Murray's  servant,  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  sent  a  second  letter  to  Parrs. 
The  sight  of  the  hand-writing  thrilled 
Lord  Murray  through. — In  much  agita- 
tion he  broke  the  seal,  and  impatiently 
began  to  read  the  following  Jesuitical 
epistle  : 

**  My  Loud, 
"  I  promised  you  in  my  last  letter,  that 
when    I   saw    more,    you    should    know 
more.     La  belle  Templeton,    so    she  is 

generally  called "  Lord  Murray  rose 

as  he  repeated  "  La  helle  Templeion,^* 
with  a  sarcastic  smile.  *'  Such  an 
epithet,  so  familiar  an  appellation,  is 
only  given  to  those  wh.o  possess  no 
other  desirable  quality  than  beauty." 
He  paced  the  room  quickly,  then  re- 
sumed his  seat,  as  if  to  read  further;  but 
the  violence  of  his  feelings  for  some 
time  rendered  him  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing, or  even  distinguishing  surrounding 
objects.  At  length  he  seized  the  letter, 
and  perused  as  follows  : 
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''  Aias !  my  lord,  how  wisely  has 
Lady  Annandale  acted,  in  separating 
you  from  the  dangerous  Syren,  who  is 
unworthy -* 

"  'Tis  false  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Murray, 
furiously  crumpling  up  the  letter ;  **  'Tis 
false,  by  heavens  1 — Isabella  cannot  be 
unworthy." 

*' What  is  the  matter?'*  said  Lady 
Annandale,  opening  the  door  and  enter- 
ing the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand ;  "  What  is  the  matter,  Murray  ?  I 
came  to  communicate  the  contents  of 
this  epistle  to  you,  but  you  appear  al- 
ready so  much  agitated,  that  I  will  defer 
my  intentions  till  you  are  better  able  to 
support  bad  news." 

Lord  Murray,  in  a  calm  tone,  said,  he 
was  ready  to  hear  any  thing  she  had  to 
communicate,  and  begged  her  ladyship 
would  proceed. 

''  Some  other  time,"  she  replied,  in 
softened  accents,  "  some  other  time  ;  you 
are  not  well  now,  Murray." 

**  I  entreat  you  will  now  communicate 
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what  you  liave  to  say  to  me/'  rejoined 
Lord  Murray — ''  I  am  equal  to  hear  the 
wor.^t  you  have  to  tell  me.*' 

Lady  Annandale  seated  herself  by  him. 
— '*  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
England,  fjom  a  jiariicular  friend, — 1 
could  have  wished  it  had  contained  dif- 
ferent intelligence  ;  but  we  cannot  an- 
swer for  ourselves,  much  less  for  others. 
You  will,  however,  now  do  justice  to  my 
penetration,  which  induced  me  to  post- 
pone your  marriage,  forone  twelvemonth, 
"with  Isabella  I'empleton,  when  you  are 
convinced  by  your  own  observations  that 
she  is  unworthy  of  you.'* 

Lady  Annandale  paused.  And  Lord 
]\Iurray,  w  ith  a  calmness  v.  hich  astonished 
liis  mother,  begged  she  would  proceed. 

"  I  will  not,"  resumed  her  ladyship, 
*'  distress  vour  feelinus  bv  the  details  of 
her  infidelity,  but  merely  say,  that  the 
friend  who  writes  this  advises  that  you 
should  be  in  England,  if  possible,  before 
the  end  of  ne,\t  week  :  as  on  the  15th 
(next  Friday  week)  there  will  be  a  mas- 
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querade  at  Lord  Violet's ;  when  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  your- 
self, as  the  favoured  inamorato " 

Lord  Murray  started  from  lus  seat; 
but  recollecting  himself,  he  again  sat 
down,  and  motioning  Vvith  his  hand,  he 
said,  "  Go  on." 

Lady  Annandale  proceeded. 

"  The  favoured  inamorato,  wlio  is  but 
little  discreet,  will  be  there  in  a  j^i^grim's 
habit.'' 

Lord  Murray's  feelings  would  no  longer 
submit  to  control.  *'  Yes,  I  will  go  to 
England — I  will  see  her  1"  he  cried,  his 
voice  rising,  till  at  last,  passion,  as  he 
went  on,  choked  his  utterance. 

"  I  will  see  her — see  this  quixotic  pil- 
grim !  Will,  with  my  own  eyes,  witness 
her  shame — proclaim  her  to  the  world, 
false  andforsworn! — Will  spurn  her— tear 
her  from  my  heart,  though  every  string 
should  crack  in  the  effort !  False,  base, 
wretched  Isabella  I  Mother,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  mother,  forgive  me:  if  I  find 

her  false,  do  with  in:  as  thou  wilt;  hut 

c  o 
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let  the  wretch,  the  villain,  who  has  rob- 
bed me  of  my  love — ah  !  let  him  beware 
my  wrath  !  for  like  the  lightning  will  I 
blast  him ;  like  the  fierce  thunderbolt  will 
I  annihilate  him — crush  him  to  atoms!'* 
continued  Lord  Murray,  grasping  his 
hands  violently ;  then  sinking  into  a 
chair,  the  scalding  tears  coursed  each 
other  down  his  cheeks. 

Lady  Annandale  was  terrified  at  the 
vehemence  of  her  son's  passion — "  Be 
calm,"said  her  ladyship,  *'  be  calm,  Mur- 
ray, I  entreat  you.  This  is  absolute 
frenzy!*' 

''  Calm  !''  echoed  back  Lord  Murray. 
*'  Oh  !  let  the  most  groveling  wretch,  the 
very  earth-worm  of  society,  be  but  wrong- 
ed in  this  one  point,  and  fiercely  will  he 
turn.  Ah  1  let  me,  let  me,  then,  give  vent 
to  my  agonised  feelings.  She  was  my 
all !  By  heavens,  I  thought  her  an  angel  1 
And  when  she  smiled  upon  me,  when  she 
owned  she  loved,  the  voice  of  seraphs  had 
not  been  so  sweet. 

'*  Oh  !  Isabella,  Isabella,''  he  resumed, 
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after  a  short  pause,  as  his  feelings  soft- 
ened at  the  recollection  of  those  blissful 
moments,  "  with  thee,  a  desert  would 
have  been  an  Elysium !  Lady  Annan- 
dale,"  he  continued,  turning  towards  his 
mother,  "if  Isabella  is  false,  instantly  I 
return  to  France,  to  gratify  your  wishes. 
If  she  is  true,  I  shall  not  quit  England 
until  I  become  her  lawful  protector.  I 
will  instantly  give  orders  for  my  depar- 
ture ;  and  now  I  beg  I  may  be  left  alone." 

Lady  Annandale  quitted  the  room,  and 
having  retired  to  her  boudoir,  she  took 
up  her  pen  to  reply  to  Count  le  Grand's 
letter ;  for  he  was  the  particular  friend  of 
her  ladyship. 

This  letter  contained  the  minutiae  of 
his  plans ;  which,  he  said,  were  directed 
solely  to  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the 
Annandale  family. 

"  Grieved,"  said  the  villain,  "  to  see 
you,  my  dear  Lady  Annandale,  thwarted 
in  your  heart's  first  wish  by  the  intrigues 
of  this  Miss  Tcmpleton,  I  am  resolved 
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on  using  every  endeavour  to  convince 
Lord  Murray  that  she  is  unworthy  of  him* 
— All  I  have  to  entreat  is,  that  you  will, 
when  he  returns  to  Paris,  accelerate  your 
subsequent  movements;  because,  between 
ourselves,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible 
long  to  deceive  the  world  with  regard  to 
her,  for  she  is  a  rare  piece  of  perfection, 
and  has  friends  who  w^ill  move  heaven 
and  earth,  to  raise  her  to  a  rank  in  so- 
ciety which  she  v/ould  well  adorn. 

*'  Were  I  not  fearful  of  intruding  more 
objects  than  one  upon  your  ladyship's  at- 
tention at  this  moment,  I  could  surprise 
you,  by  disclosing  the  secrets  of  my  heart; 
but,  as  the  honour  and  interest  of  your 
family  are  the  principal  motives  which  in- 
duces me  to  deceive  Lord  Murray  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  shall  only  detain  your 
ladyship  while  I  subscribe  myself. 
My  dear  madam, 
Your  ladyship's  most  obedient, 
Most  humble  servant, 

Le  Grand.** 
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Lady  Annandale  believed  as  many  of 
Le  Grand's  professions  as  were  true. 
She  was  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world 
to  be  deceived  by  his  artifices ;  but  it 
suited  her  purpose  apparently  to  give 
credence  to  his  protestations. 

She,  however,  resolved  on  sending  Isa- 
bella down  to  Wales,  as  soon  as  Lord 
Murray  should  be  married  to  Lady  Sarah 
Weobly,  for  there  w^as  somev^^hat  in  Le 
Grand's  epistle  she  did  not  quite  approve; 
and  she  began  to  think  he  had  other 
ends  in  view  than  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Annandale  family. 

^*  Mais,  passe  pour  cela,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, as  she  affixed  her  seal  to  her  answer 
to  the  Count's  epistle  ;  in  which  she  was 
not  behindhand  in  duplicity  with  her 
worthy  correspondent.  "  We  are  just 
now  useful  to  each  other,  and  so  far  we 
are  interested  for  each  other." 

She  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady  Mary 
Annandale,  saying,  that  they  were  going 
to  Orleans  on  the  following  day;  and 
this  was  the  letter  to  which  Lady  Mary 
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alluded  on  tlie  morning  subsequent  to 
the  masquerade. 

Lord  Murray,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
making  preparations  for  his  departure  ; 
and  having  obtained  a  passport,  he  tra- 
velled with  all  speed  to  Calais,  where  he 
embarked  for  Dover,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  by  the  mail  to  London.  Upon 
arriving  in  town,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
an  inn  in  the  city;  and  which,  in  a  con- 
fusion  of  mind  scarcely  to  be  endured, 
he  quitted  in  the  evening,  and  wrapping 
himself  up  in  his  great  coat,  he  repaired 
to  Grosvenor-square,  hoping  to  get  a 
glance  of  Isabella  at  some  of  the  win- 
dows. But  Isabella  was  busily  employed 
in  finishing  artificial  flowers  that  she  had 
undertaken  to  make  for  Lady  Violet, 
and  was  therefore  not  to  be  seen. 

Disappointed,  Lord  Murray  returned 
to  his  new  lodging,  to  pass  a  restless 
night.  On  the  following  day,  he  confined 
himself  wholly  to  the  house  ;  and  on  the 
evening,  which  was  to  dissipate  or  confirm 
all  his  suspicions,  he  sent  to  a  masquerade 
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warehouse  for  the  habit  of  a  monk;  then 
ordering  a  hackney  coach,  he  proceeded 
to  Grosvenor-square.  Having  no  ticket, 
he  found  some  difficulty  at  first  to  gain 
admittance  ;  but  the  confusion  which  ac- 
companied the  exit  of  Lady  Durable  and 
Don  Quixote  favoured  his  entrance ; 
and  joining  a  party  who  had  just  ar- 
rived, he  quickly  ascended  the  stair. 
His  eyes  eagerly  sought  for  the  magnet 
which  had  attracted  him  from  the  gay 
city  Paris.  Isabella  was  unmasked,  and 
her  lovely  countenance,  irradiated  by  the 
mirthful  feeling  of  the  moment,  dis- 
played to  Lord  Murray's  view,  as  he  en- 
tered tlie  apartment,  the  captivating 
smiles  of  a  Hebe.  His  lordship  would 
have  approached  her,  but  the  necroman- 
cer advanced  towards  her,  and  appeared 
so  completely  to  engage  her  attention, 
that  Lord  Murray  kept  at  a  distance. 
The  necromancer  was  succeeded  by  the 
domino,  to  whom  Isabella  listened  with 
interest. 

**  What  further  proof  need  I  of  her 
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falsehood  r"  mentally  exclaimed  Lord 
Murray.  "  Tliis  levity  of  conduct,  this 
freedom,  allowed  not  to  one  but  to  many. 
Ail !"  lie  continued  aloud,  "  I  will  be- 
gone." Another  mask  addressed  Isa- 
bella as  she  left  the  room,  **  Torture 
and  furies,  Til  not  endure  it !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Murray,  so  loud  as  to  draw  uni- 
versal attention,  and  even  to  cause  Isa- 
bella to  step  back  into  tlie  room  ;  but  he 
was  so  enveloped  in  his  monastic  dress, 
that  had  he  been  unmasked,  he  would 
have  remained  undiscovered. 

He  now  quitted  the  apartment,  and 
placing  himself  outside  the  door,  he  fol- 
lowed her  with  his  eyes,  till  the  winding 
stair  hid  her  from  his  sight.  As  he  stood 
thus  wrapt,  his  soul  torn  by  contend- 
ing and  opposite  feelings,  he  suddenly 
formed  the  resolution  of  quitting  the 
house  and  Isabella  for  ever:  yet  he  hesi- 
tated— he  wished  to  speak  to  her — to 
question  her ;  it  was  impossible,  hv2 
thought,  she  could  be  false ; — he  began  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses; 
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his  love  was  every  instant  rising  superior 
to  his  suspicions;  when,  upon  turning  to- 
wards the  stair,  lie  saw  a  pilgrim  mask 
ascend  with  slow  and  solemn  step.    Lord 
IMurray  now  shook  in  every  limb — the 
cold  drops    bedewed   his    forehead — his 
heart  for  one  instant  ceased  almost  to 
beat — and  he    stood   the  senseless,   but 
certainly  confirmed  wretched  victim  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  passions  which 
sway  the  soul  of  man.    His  next  impulse 
was  to  rusli  forward,  and  seize  the  pil- 
grim— but  he  as    quickly   recalled    this 
idea  ;   and  bending  his  mind   sternly  to 
searcli  the  truth  or  fallacv  of  the  accusa- 
tions  against  Isabella,  he  watched  every 
action  of  the  piigrim  with  the  most  fixed 
attention,  as  one  of  the  criterions  upon 
which  to  form  his  judgment. 

The  pilgrim  entered  the  room,  and 
passed  on  to  the  next,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  particular  object.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  landing-place — stood  in  a 
listening  posture,  frequently  looked  to- 
wards  the  upper  part  of  the  house  till 
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a  door  was  heard  to  close,  when  he  re- 
entered the  apartments ;  and,  as  if  toavoid 
observation,  he  pretended  to  be  wholly 
engaged  by  a  group  of  Highlanders. 

As  Isabella  descended  the  stair,  she 
w^as  instantly  recognised  by  Lord  Mur- 
ray, who,  with  that  composure  which  is 
oftentimes  the  result  of  overwrought 
feelings,  followed  her  in  silence  till  she 
fell  senseless,  as  already  described,  on 
the  discovery  of  her  lover. 

When  Lord  Murray  regained  the  inn 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  he  in- 
stantly ordered  a  chaise  and  four  ;  and 
with  a  mind  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  suffering  as  almost  to  exclude  sensa- 
tion, he  arrived  at  Dover.  There  he 
found  his  faithful  servant,  who,  terrified 
at  the  pallid  looks  and  feverish  symptoms 
of  his  master,  urged  him,  in  strong 
terms,  to  take  some  little  rest ;  but  his 
lordship  was  deaf  to  all  that  John  could 
say,  and  as  a  vessel  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  he  persisted  in  embarking  for 
France. 
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The  first  opportunity  they  were  alone, 
he  called  John,  and  asked  him  the  result 
of  his  visit  at  Lord  Violet's?  Poor  John 
softened  down  every  thing,  as  he  thought; 
but,  in  so  doing,  he  unintentionally  be- 
trayed what  he  wished  to  conceal.  He 
was  surprised  at  Lord  Murray's  com- 
posure ;  but  dearly  as  he  loved  his  mas- 
ter, John  was  still  too  much  afraid  of 
him  ever  to  intrude  by  asking  any  ques- 
tion. 

A  kind  of  supernatural  strength  sup- 
ported Lord  Murray  to  Paris  j  but  he  no 
sooner  arrived  there  than  he  fainted 
from  exhaustion,  and  was  conveyed  to 
bed  in  a  state  so  alarming,  that  Lady 
Annandale  never  left  him,  day  or  night, 
until  the  physician  who  had  been  called 
in  pronounced  him  out  of  danger. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Constance.     Gone  to  be  married  I 
False  blood  to  faUe  blood  join'd  !  gone  to  be  friends  I 
Shall  Louis  have  Blanche,  and  Blanche  those  pro- 
vinces ? 

King  John. 

During  this  anxious  week,  Lady  An. 
nandale  had  received  a  letter  from  her 
sister,  which  gave  the  details  of  all  that 
regarded  the  nuich-injured  Isabella. 
And  as  soon  as  Lady  Mary  was  the- 
rouglily  convinced  of  Isabella's  inno- 
cence, she  again  wrote  to  Lady  Annan- 
dale,  and  her  nephew ;  congratulating 
them  upon  so  happy  a  conclusion  of 
an  event  in  which  ihcy  were  all  so 
deeply  interested.  Lady  Annandale  be- 
gan now  to  feel  the  retributive  hand  of 
justice.  Her  anxiety,  lest  some  unto- 
v.'ard   circumstance    should    convey    the 
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intelligence  she  had  just  received  to 
Lord  Murray,  induced  her  to  detain  all 
his  letters ;  and  though  she  did  not 
break  the  seals,  to  examine  their  contents, 
yet  the  conduct  she  pursued  shows  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  deviate,  in  the  least, 
from  the  path  of  integrity ;  since  one 
false  step  invariably  leads  to  a  second, 
and  that  to  a  third,  till,  at  last,  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  recede  than  to 
advance. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Murray  was  able  to 
leave  his  room,  she  proposed  to  him, 
that  when  he  was  better  they  should 
make  an  excursion  to  Versailles.  To 
this  her  son,  who  possessed  nearly  as 
much  pride  as  his  mother,  consented. 
Independently  of  lamenting  Isabella's 
loss,  he  was  deeply  wounded  at  a  pre- 
ference which  marked  him  as  inferior, 
either  in  person,  rank,  or  wealth,  to  the 
happy  man  who  had  supplanted  him. 
He  never  mentioned  Isabella's  name, 
nor    did   Lady   Annandale    venture    to 
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hint,  ill  the  most  distant  manner,  to 
auglit  that  related  to  her.  She  purposely 
also  avoided  all  mention  of  Lady  Sarah 
Weobly;  and  this  forbearance,  on  her 
part,  acted  powerfully  on  Lord  Murray's 
mind,  and  a  day  or  two  previous  to  their 
little  excursion  he  asked  if  Lady  Sarah 
was  still  in  Paris  ? 

Lady  Annandale  replied  with  tolera- 
ble composure,  that  she  was,  and  that 
she  had  been  her  daily  visitor  of  late. 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Murray  ; 
*'  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  ?*' 

"  Because  I  did  not  think  you  would 
take  any  interest  in  those  visits,"  replied 
Lady  Annandale. 

Lord  Murray  made  no  answer  for 
some  time;  at  length,  he  said — '*  When 
next  her  ladyship  pays  you  a  visit,  let 
me  see  her." 

''  Most  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,'*  was 
the  reply  of  Lady  Annandale,  who  rose 
to  leave  the  room,  for  she  felt  that  joy 
was  less  easv  to  conceal  than  sorrow. 
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Lady  Sarah  spent  this  very  same  even- 
ing in  the  company  of  Lady  Annandale 
and  her  son.  She  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  please  Lord  Murray ;  she 
played  to  him,  sang  to  him,  and  ex- 
hibited the  most  delicate  attentions  to- 
wards him  ;  till  Lord  Murray's  irritated 
feelings,  which  stood  in  need  of  some 
lenient  and  composing  balsam,  yielded 
to  the  magic  of  her  flattery  ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  particular 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  Lady  Sarah 
Weobly. 

Lady  Annandale  was  now  all  hope ; 
and  she  despatched  to  England  the  first 
paragraph  which  was  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  announcing  that  the  long 
deferred  marriage  of  her  son  with  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  duke  was  on  the  eve 
of  being  celebrated.  About  this  time, 
she  received  a  note  from  Count  le  Grand, 
stating  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neville,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley,  were  in  London  ; 
that  Isabella's  innocence  was  fully  esta- 
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blislied  and  acknowledged ;  and  that 
there  were  various  reports  afloat  as  to 
her  origin.  This  letter  almost  paralysed 
the  strong  mind  of  Lady  Annandale; 
for  an  instant  she  wished  she  could  recall 
days  long  since  gone  by  ;  but  they  were 
flown,  never  to  return  ;  and  now  all  that 
remained  for  her  was  repentance — but 
repentance  demanded  restitution  ;  and, 
like  the  king  in  Hamlet,  Lady  Annan- 
dale  might  have  asked — 

"  May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  tb'  offence  ? 
<f  In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
"  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
«'  And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
«'  Buys  out  the  law  :  but  'tis  not  so  above ; 
"  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
'*  In  bis  true  nature  ;  and  we  ourselves  compeird 
<<  Even  to  the  teeth  and  foreheads  of  our  faults 
"  To  give  in  evidence." 

The  more  Lady  Annandale  pondered, 
the  more  she  hesitated.  "  It  is  not  yet 
too  late,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  can  make 
ample  restitution.     There's  not  a  cotter 
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that  shelters  'neath  the  humble  thatch 
but  is  more  blessed  than  I.  If  by  retri- 
bution I  alone  should  fall — Fall !"  she  re- 
peated, *'  and  become  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  an  envious  gazing  world,  and 
bring  down  ruin  on  Lord  Murray's  head  !" 
For  a  length  of  time  she  pursued  this 
train  of  thought;  but  these  workings  of 
the  soul,  these  compunctious  visitings  of 
nature,  soon,  howev^er,  yielded  to  the 
sterner  dictates  of  her  heart. 

"  Away  1"  she  cried ;  '*  away,  ye  fruit- 
less fears ! — What !  the  goal  in  view — 
shall  I  now  hesitate  ?  No — I  cannot  re- 
cede. Murray  must  marry  Lady  Sarah 
Weobly,  and  then,  in  some  quiet  spot,  I 
will  end  my  days  in  peace." 

Her  ladyship's  voice  faltered  as  she 
pronounced  the  last  word.  She  could 
not  deceive  herself:  peace  dwells  not 
with  guilt.  The  duke  having  hinted  that 
in  about  another  Vv^eek  he  should  depart 
for  England,  Lady  Annandale  urged 
her  son  immediately  to    make  his  pro- 
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posals  known  to  his  grace.  Lord  Murray 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  precipi- 
tance of  this  measure  ;  yet  he  felt  assured 
that  he  was  acting  wisely  and  properly. 
After  telling  his  mother  he  would  give 
her  an  answer  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
he  argued  with  himself  thus: — "Had 
I  been  deceived  by  appearances,  my 
two  aunts  would  long  ere  this  have 
answered  my  letters.  Fearful  of  further 
wounding  my  feelings,  they  have  delayed 
vvriting  to  me,  until  time  had  somewhat 
softened  the  anguish  of  my  heart.  Isa- 
bella I"  he  cried,  **  Ah  !  my  Isabella,  in 
vain  do  I  endeavour  to  shake  thee  off;  thou 
art  twined  round  my  heart  even  now." 

Lord  Murray's  head  sunk  upon  the 
table.  **  Why  did  I  leave  thee  ?  leave 
thee  surrounded  by  vanity  and  folly  ? 
Alas  !  I  thought  thee  not  only  superior 
to  thy  sex,  but  to  human  nature.  How 
thou  art  fallen,  thou  lovely  flower!  thy 
glories  all  laid  low  i'  the  dust — thy  fair 
name  blighted — thyself  the  scorn  of  all 
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who  know  thee.  But  why  do  I  dwell 
upon  thy  shame  ?  Why,'*  continued  he, 
with  a  bitter  sigh,  *'  why  do  I  waste  one 
thought  on  thee,  who  so  soon  forgot  the 
wretched   Murray  ?    Scarcely  one  month 

elapsed  ere But   my  thoughts  must 

not  glance  that  way.'' 

Lord  Murray  rose,  and  rang  the  bell — 
"  Tell  Lady  An  nan  dale  I  am  ready  to 
attend  upon  her,  if  she  is  at  leisure." 

Lady  Annandale  was  at  leisure,  and 
she  soon  had  the  happiness  of  being  ap- 
pointed her  son's  ambassadress  to  the 
Duke  of  Weobly.  His  grace  rejoiced 
greatly  at  the  proposal,  though  he  at  first 
pretended  scruples,  as  Lord  Murray  was 
a  protestant  and  Lady  Sarah  a  catholic. 
His  objections  were  however  all  removed 
by  the  promise  that  his  confessor  should 
be  an  inmate  in  Lord  Murray's  house. 
Lady  Sarah  too  had  scruples.  The  time 
allowed  her  for  consideration  was  so  short, 
itwould  be  impossible  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  in  one  week. 

d2 
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«  Money  will  do  every  thing,"  replied 
Lady  Annandale  ;  ''  your  trousseau  shall 
be  worthy  of  Lord  Murray's  bride.  Leave 
that  to  me ;  do  but  consent  to  make 
Murray  happy,  and  you  shall  have  every 
thing  your  heart  can  desire." 

Lady  Sarah  yielded  to  Lady  Annan- 
dale's  persuasions,  and  that  day  week  was 
fixed  on  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
nuptials. 

Lady  Annandale  was  indefatigable  in 
liastening  the  preparations  of  her  son's 
marriage,  and  the  day  at  length  arrived 
whicli  was  to  complete  the  first  and  most 
ardent  wish  of  her  heart.  With  a  mind 
highly  wrought,  she  entered  the  carriage 
which  w^as  to  convey  them  to  the  house 
of  the  En2;lish  ambassador ;  vet  even  at 
this  moment,  she  feared  some  untoward 
accident  might  defeat  all  her  hopes. 
When,  however,  the  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted, and  tliat  she  approached  her 
daugliter-in-law  to  express  her  congratu- 
lations, her  tongue  refused  its  office,  and. 
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leaning  for  support  upon  the  Duke  of 
Weobly's  arm,  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
towards  Lady  Sarah,  but  spoke  not. 

Lord  Murray,  who  had  never  seen  his 
mother  so  greatly  agitated,  except  in  their 
contests  about  Isabella,  v/as  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  her  disorder  upon  the  present 
occasion;  it  brought  with  it  recollections 
which  were  not  in  unison  with  the  pro- 
mise he  had  just  made  ;  it  roused  feelings 
which  were  but  dormant,  and  excited 
vague  suspicions  v/hich  chased  the  colour 
from  his  flushed  cheek,  and  which  made 
him  forget  even  the  courtesies  due  to  his 
bride. 

The  duke  and  his  daughter  looked  at 
Lady  Annandale,  then  at  her  son ;  but 
her  ladyship  saw  that  unless  she  could  be 
herself,  Lord  Murray  would  mar  all. 

Rising  therefore,  with  a  smile,  she 
addressed  Lady  Sarah  thus :  *'  My 
dear  Lady  Sarah,  pardon  me  ;  but  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you  united  to  Lord 
Murray  was  almost  more  than  I  could 
support.     We  can  bear  up  against  sor- 
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row  ;  but  joy  overcomes  us.  May  you 
be  happy — most  happy  !  Formyself  I  have 
now  no  wish  on  earth,  except  to  die 
in  peace.  Murray,'  she  continued,  "  An- 
nandale  Castle  is  yours  from  this  mo- 
ment— I  shall  not  return  to  Scotland — I 
wish  to  divide  my  time  between  London 
and  Paris ;  but  we  will  discuss  these  mat- 
ters at  my  hotel."  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  afterwards  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  catholic  religion, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois, 
by  his  grace's  chaplain. 

When  Lady  Annandale  had  taken 
leave  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
she  retired  to  her  boudoir  to  peruse  a 
letter  from  Lady  Mary  Annandale,  which 
she  found  upon  her  return  home.  Lord 
Murray  had  written  to  his  aunt.  Lady 
Mary,  acquainting  her  with  his  intended 
marriage ;  but  she,  being  in  Scotland,  did 
not  receive  his  letter  time  enough  to 
answer  it  before  the  marriage  would  be 
accomplished  :  with  grief  of  heart,  there- 
fore, she  wrote  to  her  sister,  lamenting 
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the  precipitancy  of  the  measure,  and  the 
fear  that  she  (Lady  Annandale)  had  sa- 
crificed the  happiness  of  her  son  at  the 
shrine  of  ambition.  The  letter  concluded 
by  saying  that  both  Lady  Murray  and  her- 
self (Lady  Mary)  were  charmed  with 
Isabella  ;  for  whom  the  affection  of  Lady 
Murray  was  quite  extraordinary. 

Lady  Annandale  did  not  answer  this 
letter,  and  congratulated  herself  upon 
her  sister's  journey  to  Scotland,  which 
had  been  the  means  of  preventing  her 
writing  to  Lord  Murray  upon  the  subject. 
Her  son's  letter  to  his  aunt  had  escaped 
her  vigilant  eye,  and  had  Lady  Mary 
answered  it  previously  to  the  marriage 
of  her  nephew,  all  Lady  Annandale's 
schemes  would  have  been  frustrated. 
These  consequences  passed  rapidly  across 
her  ladyship's  mind  ;  but  as  she  folded 
up  her  sister's  letter,  she  for  the  first  time 
observed  that  the  envelope  was  also 
written  upon,  and  was  dated  five  days 
later  than  the  letter  itself:  the  following 
was  its  contents  : — 
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*'  I  am  at  tliis  moment  agitated  by 
many  painful  feelings,  which  will,  I  fear, 
admit  of  but  little  alleviation,  until  they 
are  probed  more  deeply.  I  am  engaged  in 
a  most  arduous  untlertaking,  an  under- 
taking fraught  with  events  of  the  most 
appalling  nature  ;  but  I  will  not  dash  the 
cnp  of  joy  from  your  expectant  lips,  nor 
present  to  you  the  bitter  draught  which 
it  is  my  lot  at  present  to  partake.  We 
are,  however,  too  nearly  allied  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  sorrows,  the  follies,  and 
miseries  of  each  other  ;  but  I  am  verging 
on  forbidden  ground :  fare  you  well. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  again  soon ; 
perhaps,  too,  we  shall  meet  ere  long." 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Scotland  now 
assumed  a  portentous  aspect  to  the 
Countess  of  Annandale.  What  appalling 
event  could  link  with  Lady  Mary's  visit  to 
the  North  ?  Tiicre  was  an  event,  it  is 
true,  which  her  ladyship's  letter  had  con- 
jured up  in  an  instant  to  the  mind  of  the 
countess ;  but  how  could  Lady  Mary  know 
aught  of  that  event?     '*  Heaven  forbid 


that  she  should  !"  exclaimed  Lady  An- 
nandale,  with  a  fearful  shudder.  A  gentle 
tap  at  her  ladyship's  door  made  her  start, 
and  it  was  repeated  ere  she  could  com- 
mand herself  so  far  as  to  say  "  come  in." 

It  was  Lord  Murray  ;  he  halted  at  the 
door.  "  1  interrupt  you,  I  fear,"  said 
his  lordship,  as  he  looked  astonished  at 
the  expression  of  Lady  Annandale's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
countess.  '*  The  joy,  dear  Murray,  at 
seeing  you  thus  happily  married  has  per- 
haps discomposed  my  usual  equanimity 
of  mind  :  but  what  brings  you  here  ?  I 
thought  you  were  off  by  this  time." 

Lord  Murray  took  a  seat  by  tlic  table  ; 
and,  glancing  his  eye  across  it,  he  said — 
*'  That  is  Lady  Mary's  hand-writing,  is 
it  not?  I  wrote  to  her  myself  some  time 
ago;  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  answered 
my  letter." 

**  She  begs  I  will  give  her  best  love  and 
good  wishes  to  you  and  Lady  Sarah,"  re- 
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plied  Lady  Annandale.  ''  She  has  been, 
she  tells  me,  much  occupied  of  late,  and 
she  is  at  this  moment  just  returned  from 
Scotland :  you  will,  however,  soon  have 
a  letter  from  her.  But  what  have  you 
to  say  which  has  induced  you  so  soon  to 
quit  your  bride  ?  will  she  not  think  it 
strange  ?" 

"  I  told  Lady  Sarah,'*  answered  Lord 
Murray,  *'  that  I  had  forgotten  some- 
thing ;  and  so  indeed  I  have,  for  I  had 
forgotten  this  little  casket  of  jewels, 
which  I  intended  to  have  presented  to 
her  this  morning ;  and,  as  you  have  not 
seen  them,  I  have  brought  them  to  show^ 
you."  He  opened  the  casket ;  and 
among  its  contents  was  a  fine  likeness 
of  himself  set  round  with  superb  bril- 
liants. 

Lady  Annandale  approved  of  every 
thing,  commended  his  taste,  and  having 
taken  from  her  own  jewel-box  a  pair 
of  ear-rings  of  uncommon  beauty,  she 
begged  they  might  be  added  to  his  lord- 
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ship's  present.  The  casket,  however, 
would  not  contain  them,  and  she  there- 
fore enclosed  them  in  cotton  ;  and, 
drawing  from  her  portfolio  part  of  an 
old  letter,  she  unconsciously  wrapped 
them  up  in  it.  After  expressing  many- 
good  wishes,  she  hinted  to  her  son  that 
it  was  time  he  should  be  gone. 

**  I  have  one  question  to  ask  before  I 
go."  Here  his  lordship  paused ;  and 
Lady  Annandale  anticipated  its  object, 
as  he  resumed  thus :  "  Have  you  ascer- 
tained what  is  become  of  that  unfor- 
tunate  " 

'*  Murray,'*  interrupted  the  countess, 
"  that  unfortunate  being  must  never  be 
mentioned  by  us." 

'*  There,  my  dear  madam,  w^e  differ," 
was  Lord  Murray's  reply ;  "for  I  shall 
always  endeavour  to  ascertain  her  fate : 
it  is  fully  my  intention  to  charge  my  two 
aunts  to  use  their  endeavours  to  recon- 
duct her  to  that  path  from  which  she  lias 
so  widely  strayed.     Unhappy   Isabella ! 
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There  is  a  deed,"  he  resumed,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  '*  which  I  intend  to 
convey  to  Dr.  Neville ;  it  will  place  her 
in  a  state  of  virtuous  independence,  if 
she  is  not  so  lost  as  to  be  insensible  to 
its  value.  It  will  constitute  one  of  the 
sources  of  my  future  happiness  to  know 
that  I  have  been  the  means  of  rescuing 
her  from  scenes  of  levity  and  folly,  if  not 
of  guilt;  but  I  must  be  gone.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  madam — you  shall  hear 
from  us  soon." 

Lady  Annandale  rose  and  accompanied 
her  son  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  almost  in 
silence;  but  when  she  returned  to  her 
own  apartment  she  gave  vent  to  the  in- 
dignation excited  by  Lord  Murray's  con- 
duct in  this  interview. 

"  Degenerate  offspring  of  a  noble 
race,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  paced  the 
room  ;  "  thou  art  unworthy  of  thy  high 
descent !  Happily  have  I  frustrated  thy 
base  desires.  Isabella !  Isabella !  would 
to  Heaven  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  born  1 
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'Tis  the  fortune  of  our  house  to  have 
such  groveling  heirs.  Had  my  brother 
wedded  with  some  high-born  dame,  what 
ambitious  hopes,  what  anxious  hours 
should  I  have  escaped — and  anxious 
hours,  I  fear,  I  still  am  doomed  to  pass. 
Fool  that  I  was,  when  she  was  fully  in 
my  power,  not  to  secure  her  in  a  con- 
vent. Is  it  still  too  late  ?  Whilst  she  is 
left  thus  free,  /  am  a  prey  to  fears 
which  rack  my  soul.  I  will  not  live 
thus.  I  must  devise  some  plan  which 
shall  set  my  heart  at  rest.  Ah,  I  have 
it,'"  she  cried,  after  musing,  "  and  it 
shall  be  done." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Doctor.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad ;  unnatural 

deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 

Macbeth. 

Lord  Murray  hastened  to  the  duke's 
hotel — "  having,"  as  he  told  his  bride, 
"  brought,  he  hoped,  a  sufficient  apology 
in  his  hand  for  his  transitory  absence." 
He  then  presented  her  with  the  casket, 
and  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  ear- 
rings, he,  in  his  mother's  name,  begged 
his  young  bride's  acceptance  of  them 
also. 

Lady  Sarah's  eyes  sparkled  with  de- 
lio'ht  as  she  viewed  the  mac:nificent  or- 
naments.  So  intent  was  she  in  viewing 
the  several  articles,  that  time  passed  un- 
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heeded,  till  her  father's  voice,  announcing 
that  all  was  ready  for  their  departure, 
roused  her  from  her  gratifying  employ- 
ment. 

After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
the  duke,  Lady  Sarah  was  handed  into 
the  carriage  by  Lord  Murray,  who  was 
followed  by  the  Abbe,  who  had  been  her 
ladyship's  confessor  and  director  from 
childhood. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey. 
Lady  Murray  complaining  of  fatigue,  it 
was  resolved  they  should    stop  two  or 

three   days   at  ,  and   then    pursue 

their  journey  more  leisurely. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Lady 
Sarah  was  amusing  herself  with  her 
jewel-box,  Lord  Murray  unwittingly  took 
up  the  paper  in  which  Lady  Annandale's 
present  had  been  enveloped,  and  in 
which  his  lady  had  wrapped  some  in- 
ferior trinket,  the  beautiful  ear-rings 
being  placed  in  a  velvet  recess  in  her 
jewel-box. 
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He  now  observed  that  it  was  his  aunt's 
hand-writing,  and  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  name  of  Isabella ;  that  name 
which  still  had  power  to  penetrate  his 
inmost  soul.  Impelled  by  an  anxious 
curiosity,  he  perused  part  of  that  very 
letter  which  Lady  Mary  had  sent  to  the 
Countess  of  Annandale,  declaring  Isa- 
bella's innocence,  and  congratulating  her 
ladyship  and  her  son  "  upon  this  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  of  an  affair  in  which  they 
were  all  so  deeply  interested.  I  shall, 
however,  write  to  Murray  myself  upon 
the  subject,"  expressed  her  ladyship. 
But  the  paper  was  torn,  and  Lord  Murray 
could  read  no  more.  Resting  his  head 
upon  both  his  hands,  he  remained  a  few 
seconds  a  prey  to  the  most  agonizing 
feeling,  till  a  deep  sigh,  amounting  almost 
to  a  G:roan,  startled  Ladv  Sarah. 

'*  Good  heavens  !"  said  her  ladyship; 
'*  what  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ?  You  are 
not  well :  let  mc  send  for  medical  as- 
sistance." 
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'*  Not  on  any  account,"  replied  Lord 
Murray  ;  "  I  shall  be  better  presently : 
a  giddiness  came  over  me,  which  perhaps 
the  air  will  dissipate.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  a  short  time." 

Lord  Murray  left  the  room,  and  he 
was  met  on  the  stairs  by  the  Abbe,  who 
observed  that  his  lordship  did  not  look 
well ;  but  the  latter  assuring  him  he  was 
only  a  little  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  passed  on  ;  and  the  Abbe,  with 
a  slow  step,  entered  the  drawing-room, 
where  Lady  Sarah  was  again  engrossed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
trinkets. 

*'  Do  look,  M.  I'Abbe,"  said  Lady 
Sarah  ;  "  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so 
beautiful  ? — This  was  Lady  Annandale's 
present ;  and  is  not  that  a  capital  likeness 
of  Lord  Murray?" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  Abbe,  "  it  is  like 
Lord  Murray,  as  I  have  seen  him  ;  but 
it  is  not  like  Lord  Murray  as  he  now  is. 
Where  is  he  gone  ?" 
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**  Oh  !"  said  Lady  Sarah,  **  he  is  gone 
to  get  a  little  fresh  air — he  was  not  quite 
well ;  but  do  look,  is  not  that  a  sweet 
cross  ?  And  do  you  know,  the  countess 
has  a  coronet  of  exquisite  beauty  ?  What 
a  splendid  set  of  jewels  I  shall  have  by 
and  by  !" 

Thus  did  the  frivolous  and  thought- 
less Lady  Sarah  calculate  upon  futurity. 
Scarcely  can  we  call  the  present  ma- 
ments  ours ;  and  who  shall  dare  to  claim 
to-morrow  ? 

Lord  Murray,  in  the  meanwhile,  has- 
tened to  his  own  apartment. — "  Lino- 
cent  !"  he  exclaimed,  shutting  to  the 
door;  '*  Isabella  Templeton  innocent! 
Then  what'  a  wretch,  what  a  villain  am 
I !  Merciful  Heaven,"  he  continued, 
"  how^  have  I  been  deceived  ?  and  by 
whom  ? — By  my  own  mother — Oh,  Isa- 
bella, Isabella,  my  own  Isabella!'" 

At  this  moment,  John  knocked  at  his 
master's  door ;  and,  upon  entering  the 
room,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  he 
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said,  **  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  would 
like  to  see  an  English  newspaper.  I 
borrowed  it  of  an  old  fellow-servant,  who 
is  just  arrived,  with  his  master." 

Lord  Murray  mechanically  took  the 
paper,  and  John  left  the  room.  His 
lordship's  mind  was  not,  however,  in 
proper  tone  for  scrutinising  the  contents 
of  a  London  newspaper  j  and,  ringing 
his  bell,  he  desired  his  servant  would 
carry  it  to  his  lady. 

John  looked  disappointed. — '*  I  think, 
my  lord,  it  contains  something  which  will 
interest  you" — John  hesitated,  and  then 
proceeded ;  '*  because  it  says,  that  a 
young  lady,  who  had  been  so  vilely  slan- 
dered,  was  restored  to  the  confidence  of 
her  friends ;  and  I  think,  my  lord,  they 
mean  Miss  Templeton." 

Lord  Murray  started,  and  eagerly 
seized  the  paper. 

The  paragraph  in  question  alluded, 
no  doubt,  to  Isabella;  but  its  conclusion 
astonished  him  more  than  the  commence- 
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ment,  for  it  hinted  that  this  same  young 
lady  was  about  to  emerge  from  obscurity, 
and  assume  a  rank  in  society,  which 
would  not  only  raise  her  above  that  of 
many  a  scornful  fair,  who  had  hitherto 
treated  her  with  contempt,  but  would 
also  deprive  a  certain  lady  of  her  noble 
title,  and  her  son  of  the  prospect  of  an 
earldom. 

A  confused  and  indefinite  train  of 
ideas  floated  across  Lord  ^Murray's  mind  ; 
and  John,  whose  affection  for  his  master 
we  have  already  noticed,  watched  him 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  ;  for  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lord  Murrav  betraved  the 
inward  workings  of  his  soul. 

"  Order  horses  instantly,*'  were  the 
first  words  his  lordship  spoke,  "  and  pre- 
pare for  our  immediate  return  to  Paris." 

He  then  left  the  room  and  returned 
to  Lady  Sarah,  whose  vexation  at  his 
sudden  resolution  is  not  to  be  described. 
Every  thing  was,  however,  soon  in  rea- 
diness, and    they   retraced    tlieir   steps, 
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and  entered  the  French  capital  on  the 
eve  of  the  fifth  day  after  their  departure 
from  it. 

But  Lord  Murray  had  gained  further 
information  respecting  Isabella  from  the 
faithful  John,  whose  sister  lived  house- 
maid in  Lady  Mary's  family;  informa- 
tion which  rendered  his  impatience  to 
see  his  mother  extreme. 

Having,  therefore,  conducted  Lady 
SaraJi  to  the  duke's  hotel,  he  entreated 
she  would  pardon  his  absence  for  an  hour 
or  two.  "  For  I  have,"  he  added,  '*  re- 
ceived, from  England,  intelligence  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  demands  my 
immediate  attendance  on  my  mother, 
and  which  will  detain  us  a  short  time  at 
Paris." 

Lady  Sarah  thought  this  very  provok- 
ing, but  she  saw  nothing  very  extraordi- 
nary in  the  conduct  of  her  lord  ;  he  might 
have  particular  business  that  would  de- 
tain them  for  a  few  days,  but  then  they 
should  soon  again  resume  their  journey. 

Not  so  the  Abb^ :    he  thought   Lord 
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Murray's  conduct  most  extraordinary, 
and  his  agitation  evidently  too  serious 
to  bode  any  good.  The  duke's  sur- 
prise at  seeing  them  was  great,  and  his 
grace  and  the  Abbe  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion together  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Murray,  in  the  mean  while, 
hastened  to  his  mother's  hotel,  where,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  saw  Lady  Mary 
Annandale  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lindley 
get  out  of  a  carriage  just  as  he  arrived. 
For  a  moment  he  paused,  then  rushing 
up  the  stair,  he  sought  refuge  from  ob- 
servation in  Lady  Annandale's  boudoir, 
where  he  awaited  her  ladyship's  pre- 
sence, having  desired  a  servant  to  say 
that  a  geiUleman^  upon  business  of  the 
greatest  importance,  wished  to  speak 
with  her  immediately. 

Lady  Annandale  was,  at  this  moment, 
welcoming  her  sister  and  her  "  sister's 
friends"  to  Paris,  with  that  composure 
vslie  could  generally  com m. and  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances :  when, 
however,  she  entered  her  boudoir,  when 
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die  saw  her  son  seated,  the  picture  of 
despair,  her  courage  forsook  her,  and  she 
sunk  into  a  chair,  unable  to  speak. 

**  Mother,"  said  Lord  Murray,  "  you 
have  cruelly  deceived  me.  Isabella  Tem- 
pleton  is  innocent — pure  as  the  mountain 
snow ;  you  knew  it  too.  This  letter  is 
witness  against  you." 

Lady  Annandale  rose.  "  Murray/' 
she  said,  with  a  look  of  haughty  displea- 
sure, *'  you  forget  you  are  speaking  to 
Lady  Annandale  ;  you  forget  you  are 
speaking  to  your  mother.  When  you 
can  conduct  yourself  as  mi/  son,  I  shall 
listen  to  you  :  till  then,  farewell  !'* 

''  Stay !"  cried  Lord  Murray,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  as. he  sprang  forwards  and 
caught  his  mother's  arm,  ^*  you  have 
already  heaped  woes  upon  woes  on  my 
devoted  head — stay,  and,  if  you  can,  re- 
lease my  soul  from  tortures  which  con- 
sume it.  Have  you  heard  no  strange  re- 
ports from  England  ?  Can  you  not  guess 
why  Lady  Mary  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
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ley,  all  active  friends  of  Isabella  Tem- 
pleton,  are  come  to  Paris  ?" 

Lady  Annandale  trembled  violently. 
"  What  would  you  insinuate,  Murray  ?" 
at  length  she  said,  in  faltering  accents. 

Lord  Murray  looked  in  her  face  as 
though  he  would  penetrate  her  most 
secret  thouglits,  as  he  said  in  a  low 
firm  voice — ''  Isabella  is  Lady  Murray's 
daughter." 

Lady  Annandale  uttered  a  scream 
of  horror,  and  fell  instantly  on  the 
floor.  Lady  Mary  heard,  and  recog- 
nised her  voice.  '*  'Tis  my  sister,"  she 
exclaimed,  and  rushed  from  the  apart- 
ment, following  a  servant,  who  was 
hastening  to  the  boudoir  in  consequence 
of  her  ladyship's  screams:  they  entered 
the  apartment  together,  where  Lady  An- 
nandale lay  on  the  floor  in  strong  con- 
vulsions, while  her  son  was  making  inef- 
fectual eflbrts  to  raise  her. 

Mr.  Lindley  was  now  called  in,  and 
with  difliiculty  her  ladysinp  was  conveyed 
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to  a  bed.  Mr.  Lindley  was  under  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  on  her  ac- 
count, for  he  found  she  had  broken  a 
blood-vessel,  and  the  convulsions  were 
so  violent  that  the  danger  was  extreme. 
Anxiously  did  he  watch  every  move- 
ment, and  having  sent  for  his  usual  tra- 
velling companion,  his  medicine  chest, 
he  prepared  a  composing  cordial,  which 
he  gave  to  her  ladyship  the  first  moment 
that  it  was  possible  she  could  swallow  it 
— heavy  sighs  succeeded  the  more  vio- 
lent concussions  of  her  agitated  body ; 
and  her  fixed  and  senseless  eye  at  times 
rolled  fearfully.  By  degrees,  however, 
her  exhausted  frame  sunk  into  a  state  of 
listlessness,  her  extended  eyelids  gra- 
dually relaxed,  till  they  at  length  closed 
entirely;  and  Mr.  Lindley  hoped  she  might 
get  a  few  hours  sleep.  He  took  his  station 
by  the  side  of  her  couch,  and,  dismissing 
Lady  Mary  and  his  wife,  anxiously  awaited 
the  result.  Her  ladyship's  rest  was  dis- 
turbed ;  she  frequently  spoke,  and  her  sighs 
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gave  indications  of  a  heart  sore-charged 
with  woe.  "  Is  it  alive  ?"  she  once  said  : 
the  question  was  succeeded  bya  short  sigh, 
and  a  smile  of  transport.  *'  She  lives!" 
she  exclaimed  :  she  then  appeared  to 
speak  to  some  one — and  the  word  **  Jane" 
escaped  her;,  a  pause  of  a  few  moments 
followed  this  expression,  when  sgain  a 
heavy  sigh  was  heard.  '*  Oh  for  times 
lono;  'j:one  !" — She  now  half  raised  her- 
self:  '*  Murray,"  she  continued,  *'  Oh, 
Murray,  dearest  Murray !"  she  added 
with  sliort  convulsive  sobs,  "  do  not,  do 
not — in  mercy  do  not  curse  me."  This 
speech  was  followed  by  another,  and  a 
long  period  of  silence — after  which  she 
said,  *'  riarried!  he  is  married!  ay,  and 
to  a  duke's  daughter  too — ah  !  hark — 
'twas  Isabella's  voice — but  the  castle 
shall  be  ours. — No,  no,  no,  no,"  she 
added,  "  take  all,  but  give  me  peace — 
Peace  !"  she  iterated,  in  shrill  quick 
tone,  '*  there  is  no  peace  for  me.  Oh 
for  yesterday*s !   No  matter,   I  will  tell 
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all.  Bat  dear  Murray — Murray  !  Tliere 
is  no  Murray — all,  all  is  gone — so,  so, 
so.  Well,"  she  continued,  again  rais- 
ing herself  from  the  couch,  **  well !  I 
can  but  die  once,  yet  you  cannot  touch 
my  life.  I  will  do  all  you  wish — but  do 
not  kill  Murray — Irving,  1  mean — Oh, 
oh  !  — my  son  !  my  son  !  hush — he  speaks 
— he  says  he  will  forgive  me  !" — and, 
bursting  into  tears,  the  violence  of  he\ 
feelings  awoke  her.  ' 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  drew 
back  the  curtain,  and  looked  round 
amazed,  Mr.  Lindley  pretended  not  to 
observe  her,  but  appeared  occupied  with  a 
book.  She  therefore  remained  half  raised 
for  some  time,  the  curtain  in  one  hand, 
upon  the  arm  of  which  slie  rested,  while 
the  other  was  pressed  closely  on  her 
forehead. — She  gradually  let  go  the  cur- 
tain,  and  sinking  on  the  bed,  tisars  of  re- 
pentance, sorrow,  and  apprehension  be- 
dewed her  downy  pillow.  The  events 
of  her  life  passed  rapidly  before  her,  till 
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they  closed  with  the  picture  of  her  son 
eyeing  her  with  looks  which  struck  terror 
to  her  heart — and  unconsciously  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Heaven  is  merciful,  my  son 
— be  not  thou,  mortal  as  thou  art,  less 
pitiful !  Forgive  me — oh,  but  forgive 
me!" 

Mr.  Lindley  felt  uneasy  at  thus  in- 
truding on  her  private  feelings,  and  he 
rose  gently  to  leave  the  room,  but  she 
heard  him,  and  calling  *'  Mr.  Lindley,"  in 
softened  accents,  she  entreated  he  would 
not  depart.  Her  voice  was  hollow,  and 
the  high  tones  of  the  Countess  of  Annan- 
dale  were  chanG:ed  to  those  of  feeble 
but  earnest  supplication.  "  Do  not  leave 
me,  Mr.  Lindley — I  have  a  long  arrear 
with  justice,  and  a  debt  to  j^ay'' — a  slight 
convulsion  passed  across  her  counte- 
nance— '*  a  debt  which  must  be  quickly 
cancelled  ;  for  I  feel  that  though  I 
have  that  to  do  demands  a  life,  yet 
a  few  short  hours,  and  a  little  span  of 
earth   will    be    all    that   this  world    can 
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give  to  her  who  yesterday  held,  as  she 
thought,  her  destiny  at  command.  But 
my  spirits  fail :  have  you  no  cordial 
you  could  give  ?  for  instantly  I  must  dis- 
close that  which  now  weighs  heavy  on 
my  heart. — Where  is  my  sister  ?  Mrs. 
Lindley,  too,  must  hear — and  you  must 
write — the  tale  of  guilt ;"  her  ladyship 
again  paused;  '*  of  guilt,"  she  repeated, 
"  that  I  must  now  disclose." 

But  before  we  proceed  with  her  lady- 
ship's tale  of  guilt,  we  must  return  to  Lord 
Murray,  whom  we  have  not  seen  since  his 
mother  was  conveyed  to  bed.  No  one  had 
taken  notice  of  him,  till  Lady  Mary  left 
the  apartment  of  her  sister  by  Mr.  Lind- 
ley's  desire.  Slie  then  found  him  in  the 
boudoir,  more  like  a  statue  than  ani- 
mated man.  She  approached  him,  and 
taking  hold  of  his  hand,  she  said,  *'  My 
dear  Murray  !'' — He  started  from  his 
position. 

'*  Murray!"  he  repeated,  "Murray! 
who  is   that? — Oh,    my  dear  aunt,"  he 
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continued  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  undone 
for  ever ;  I  cannot  return  to  Lady  Sarah 
in  this  frame  of  mind." 

"  I  will  write  to  lier,"  replied  his  aunt, 
"  and  say  that  Lady  Annandale  is  taken 
■suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill,  and  that 
you  cannot  at  present  leave  her  ;  but 
that  either  you  or  I  will  l)e  with  her  this 
evening,  if  possible  ;  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  she  shall  hear  from  you,  if  she  does 
not  see  you  ;  and  now,  my  dear  Charles, 

compose  yourself,   and 'Lady  Mary 

hesitated,  for,  in  fact,  she  knew  not  what 
to  say,  but  she  resumed  thus  : 

*'  Lady  Annandale  will,  I  trust,  be 
better  by  and  by,  and  all  will  be  well.*' 

Lord  Murray  replied  by  a  languid 
smile,  and  then  entreated  he  might  be 
left  alone.  "  I  am,"  he  added,  '*  but 
melancholy  company,  and  I  feci  that 
solitude  would  be,  at  present,  iny  most 
agreeable  companion." — The  tears  rose 
to  Lady  IMary's  eyes,  and  unable  to 
speak  consolation,  she  pressed  his  hand 
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affectionately,  and  left  him  to  that  soli- 
tude he  so  anxiously  desired. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  found  Mrs. 
Lindley,  rapt  in  deep  thought,  which 
her  ladyship  felt  no  inclination  to  inter- 
rupt— and  the  two  ladies  remained  in 
musing  silence,  till  Mr.  Lindley  sum- 
moned them  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Countess  of  Annandale. 

Lady  Mary  approached  her  sister's 
bed,  but,  shocked  at  the  change  in  her 
countenance,  she  was  retreating,  when 
Lady  Annandale  put  out  her  hand,  say- 
ing, *'  Do  not  leave  me;  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley, where  are  you?  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  listen  to  the  disclosure  of  that 
which,  but  yesterday,  tortures  could  not 
have  compelled  me  to  reveal." 

Lady  Mary's  tears  flowed  fast,  and  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley  were  suffused 
with  the  same  precious  sympathetic  drops. 
Lady  Annandale  wept  also,  but  sum- 
moning all  that  remained  of  that  unsub- 
dued spirit  that  which  hitherto  supported 
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her  through  scenes  which  would  have 
unnerved  a  mind  of  softer  mould,  she 
began  the  following  confession,  which 
was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Lindley  in  short- 
hand, at  which  he  was  very  expert.  As, 
however,  there  arc  many  circumstances 
connected  with  her  ladyship's  narrative, 
upon  which  slie  did  not  touch;  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  for 
the  denouement  of  our  plot,  a  regular 
account  of  them,  as  interwoven  with  her 
tale  of  guilt,  will  be  most  satisfactory  to 
our  readers,  beginning  at  a  period  pre- 
vious to  her  ladyship's  marriage  with  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Irving. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Miranda.     Do  you  love  me  ? 

Ferdinand.     O  heaven,   O  earth,  bear  witness  to 
the  sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i*  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Miranda.     I  am  a  fool 
To  weep  at  what  1  am  glad  of. 

Shakspeare. 

The  Earl  of  Annandale  had  three  chil- 
dren ;  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Lady 
Margaret,  who  was  the  eldest,  displayed 
a  haughty  and  imperious  temper  from 
her  childhood;  a  frame  of  mind  wliich 
was  cherished  by  the  partial  affection  of 
her  mother,  the  Countess  of  Annandale, 
and  tlie  flattery  of  her  servile  attendants. 

Lady  Margaret  was  ten  years  older  than 
her  brother,  and  till  he  was  born  she  con- 
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sitlercJ  herself  as  the  future  Countess  of 
Annandale,  and  heiress  to  tlie  large  do- 
mains attached  to  the  castle.  Thoiicrh  so 
young,  she  felt  the  power  of  rank,  and 
title,  and  wealth  ;  for  did  not  all  the  de- 
pendants of  her  father's  house  cont  her 
with  the  most  abject  flattery  ?  while  her 
sister,  who  was  five  years  younger,  might 
say  or  do  the  most  ingenious  things 
without  being  noticed  by  any  one  except 
old  M'Gillan,  the  steward.  He  thought 
Lady  Mary  one  of  the  sweetest  baiins  he 
ever  saw  ;  and  she,  in  return,  thought  old 
M'Gillan  one  of  the  best  tempered  of 
all  her  father's  servants. 

The  birth  of  Lord  Murray  caused 
a  prodigious  alteration  in  the  feelings  of 
most  persons  connected  with  the  castle* 
Lady  Margaret  now  ceased  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the ^fi7^st  person  ;  and  her  lofty 
air,  which  had  before  been  considered  a 
true  mark  of  her  blood  and  breeding,  was 
now  condemned  as  rude  and  overbearinc:. 
The  high  spirit  of  Lady  Margaret  could 
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ill  brook  the  change  she  met  with,  and 
her  mortification  found  vent  in  cholerous 
spleen  and  capricious  tyranny. 

The  day  on  which  the  young  laird  was 
christened  was  a  day  of  high  festivity ; 
and  when  Jane,  Lady  Margaret's  attend- 
ant, was  dressing  her  young  lady,  '*  Every 
body/'  said  her  ladyship,  "  may  rejoice 
but  me  !*' 

"  And  why  canna  ye  rejoice  too  ?'" 
asked  Jane. 

'*  Because  I  shall  never  be  a  countess 
in  my  own  right,''  was  the  reply. 

**  In  gude  truth  ye're  right,"  said  Jane, 
"  for  the  young  laird  will  tak  a'  but  the 
fortune  o'  my  lady  ;  and  ye  ken  the  old 
earl  will  be  mickle  glad  to  hae  an  heir ; 
for  its  lang  syne  the  noble  house  of  An- 
nandale  hae  been  without  ane.  Hark ! 
my  lady,  how^  they  shout ;  they're  drink- 
ing the  young  laird's  health!  Ah!  what 
braw  doings  we  shall  hae." 

Lady  Margaret  made  no  reply ;  but 
from  this  moment  she  became  a  prey  to 
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the  most  baneful  feelings — the  result  of 
disappointed  ambition*.  Her  mother's 
attentions,  also,  which  had  been  solely  di* 
rected  to  her,  in  prejudice  to  her  gentle 
sister,  Lady  Mary,  now  flowed  in  a  difTerent 
channel.  Every  thing  now  gave  place  to 
her  darling  Murray:  even  the  earl  him- 
self passed  hour  after  hour  in  the  nursery. 
As  the  young  laird  grew  up,  he  became 
more  and  more  the  deliglit  of  his  parents 
and  of  his  sister,  Lady  Mary,  and  he  was 

*  Lady  Margaret  was  not  too  young  to  understand 
the  value  of  rank  and  property,  as  the  foTlowing 
anecdote  from  real  lift  will  prove.  A  nobleman  of  six 
years  of  age  was  one  day  strutting  up  and  down  his 
spacious  library  with  both  hands  in  his  pocket?, 
looking  round  him  with  the  utmost  complacency 
and  self-possession,  when  an  old  servant  asked  him 
what  he  was  thinking  of.  '*  Why,  really,''  said  the 
great  little  man,  *'  I  am  thinking  that  this  house  and 
all  that  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  estate,  is  mine,  and 
that  my  mamma  is  accountable  to  me  for  as  much  as 
2L  tea-cup'*  He  had  been  told  this,  no  doubt;  but 
he  cherished  the  idea  which,  even  then,  added  so 
greatly  to  his  importance  in  his  own  estimation. 
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worthy  their  affection,  for  he  was  open,  ge* 
nerous,  and  brave.  Ever  ready  to  assist  his 
fellow  creatures  as  far  as  his  power  ex- 
tended ;  and  though  liable  sometimes  to 
offend,  he  was  always  prompt  to  make 
amends.  Till  he  attained  his  twelfth  year, 
he  scarcely  knew  what  sorrow  was ;  but  at 
that  period  he  lost  his  mother. 

He  was  deeply  affected  at  her  death, 
and  it  was  some  time  ere  he  recovered 
his  spirits.  His  sister  Mary  became  daily 
more  dear  to  him  ;  indeed  they  seemed 
to  live  for  each  other,  and  they  would 
ramble  about  in  the  neighbouring  wilds 
and  glens,  accompanied  by  old  M'Gil- 
lan,  and  their  favourite  dogs,  fondly 
thinking  that  as  to-day  was  like  yester. 
day,  to-morrow  would  be  the  same. 

When  Lord  Murray  had  attained  his 
eighteenth  year.  Lady  Jemima  Violet, 
with  her  father  and  mother,  passed  some 
time  at  Annandale  Castle  ;  her  ladyship's 
youthful  heart  was  captivated  by  the 
manly    and   handsome    Murray;   and  so 
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great  was  the  impression  he  had  made, 
that  she  refused  many  splendid  offers  for 
his  sake  ;  and  thus  began  her  friendship 
with  Lady  Mary,  whom  she  loved  at  first 
for  her  brother's  sake ;  but  who  soon  be- 
came the  object  of  her  warm  affections 
on  her  own  account. 

Between  Lady  Margaret  and  Lord 
Murray  there  was  little  love.  Her  lady- 
ship's behaviour  towards  him  was  uni. 
formly  cold  and  haughty.  She  had  never 
been  seen  to  caress  him,  not  even  when 
he  was  at  that  endearing  age,  when  help- 
less innocence  claims,  and  most  generally 
finds,  support  from  all  around  it. 

In  his  first  attempts  to  run,  he  had  one 
day  stumbled,  and  being  near  Lady  Mar- 
garet, he  caught  at  her  robe,  to  save 
himself;  but  she  shook  him  off;  and  had 
not  Lady  Mary  sprang  towards  him,  he 
would  have  fallen.  Murray,  terrified, 
burst  into  tears,  and  clung  fast  round 
Lady  Mary's  neck,  as  she  exclaimed — 

**  Oh  !  Margaret,  how  could  you   do 
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so  ?''  As  young  Murray  advanced  in 
years,  lie  not  only  sensibly  felt,  but  often- 
times keenly  resented  her  unkind  be. 
haviour  ;  but  in  these  cases,  Lady  Mary 
was  always  ready  to  heal  the  wounds 
given  and  received  by  either  party. 

The  first  separation  of  his  lordship  and 
sister  was  when  he  attained  the  age  of 
twenty ;  at  which  period,  he  v/ent  to 
England,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Alvanley. 
At  this  noblemafi's  house  he  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Neville,  at  that  time,  tutor  in  the  fa- 
mily. The  year  following,  he  made  an 
excursion  to  the  north  of  England,  in 
order  to  visit  those  beautiful  lakes  which 
adorn  that  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  as 
he  wished  really  to  enjoy  himself  un- 
fettered and  free,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Mr.  Leslie,  and  attended  by  a  faith- 
ful servant,  he  set  out  on  his  jour, 
ney.  Towards  the  close  of  a  beautiful 
evening,  he  arrived  upon  the  romantic 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Uls water,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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He  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  on  the 
lake,  taking  with  him  his  hunting-bugle  ; 
for  the  boatman  had  told  him  of  the  re- 
markable fine  echo  which  was  to  be  ex- 
cited at  one  particular  spot.  He  accord- 
ingly blew  his  bugle;  'twas  echoed  from  the 
opposite  hill ;  aixl  in  the  short  pause  which 
followed,  he  discharged  his  gun  ;  but  while 
he  was  listening  for  the  reverberation  of 
the  latter,  the  notes  of  his  bugle  stole  upon 
his  ear  from  the  hill  behind  him  ;  thus  al- 
ternately did  he  hear  the  report  of  his  gun 
and  the  sound  of  his  bugle  seven  dif- 
ferent times  repeated :  now  sweeping  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left ;  then  before  him, 
again  behind  him,  and  now  appearing 
as  if  passing  over  his  head  ;  while  in  every 
pause  between  the  sounds,  each  waterfall, 
each  trickling  rill  was  heard  distinctly. 
Entranced  he  listened  ;  but  solitary  enjoy- 
ment is  imperfect;  and  he  longed  for  the 
company  of  his  sister  Mary — the  impa- 
tient word  *'  hush,"  from  her  lips  would 
have  doubled  his  pleasure.     He  now  re- 
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gretted  he  had  made  this  little  excursion 
alone,  and  again  he  would  repeat,  *'  I  wish 
my  sister  Mary  were  here  !*' 

Just  before  his  little  boat  approached 
the  shore,  he  saw  an  elderly  gentleman 
walking  slowly  on  the  hill.  "  That  is 
our  parson,"  said  the  boatman. 

"  Row  quickly,  then,  my  good  fellow," 
said  Lord  Murray;  "  I  must  introduce 
myself  to  him." 

The  gentleman  walked  but  slowly,  and 
Lord  Murray  soon  overtook  him.  "  This 
is  a  fine  evening,  sir,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  and  you  seem  to  enjoy  it  much.'* 

**  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  the  clergyman, 
'*  and  I  believe,  sir,  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  a  portion  of  my  delight  this  evening — 
it  was  your  bugle,  I  presume,  which  called 
the  echoes  from  their  cells." 

Much  conversation  ensued  upon  the 
hills  and  dales,  and  lakes  and  sky — and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  little  garden 
gate  which  led  to  the  vicarage,  Mr. 
Etheridge,  the  clergyman,  invited  the 
stranger  to  rest  himself. 
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Lord  Murray,  with  delight,  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  entering  a  neatly 
arranged  and  tasteful  parlour,  which 
bespoke  female  economy,  he  was 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Etheridge  tell  the 
servant  he  was  ready  for  tea.  "  There 
must  be  wife  or  daughter  here,"  thought 
Lord  Murray,  "  perhaps  both,  and  I  do 
long  again  for  mixed  society." 

The  door  opened  ;  and,  smiling  with 
youth  and  beauty,  entered  Louisa  Ether- 
idge. Never  had  Lord  Murray's  eyes 
gazed  upon  a  more  lovely  being  : 

*'  Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose, 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstained  and  pure 
As  is  the  hly  or  the  mountain  snow; 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  cyeSt 
Still  on  the  ground,  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming- Hower. 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self.'" 

She  even,  he  thought,  surpassed  his 
sister  Mary.  Lord  Murray  was  a  perfect 
enthusiast ;  and  Mr.  Etheridge,  charmed 
with  his  unsophisticated  mind,  gave  him 
a  general  invitation  to  his  house  while 
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he  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
thoughtlessness  of  this  proceeding  never 
entered  his  head.  He  did  not  consider 
that  Lord  Murray  was  perfectly  unknown 
to  him,  that  he  was  young,  handsome, 
and  captivating  ;  or  if  he  did,  he  must 
have  supposed  his  daughter  was  blind 
and  heartless,  if  she  could  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  a  man  and  not  enjoy  his 
society.  But  he  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  a  controversial  correspondence  witli 
a  learned  friend  in  London,  and  he  there- 
fore appeared  almost  to  forget  he  had  a 
daughter;  while  Lord  Murray, in  company 
with  Louisa,  would  pass  whole  hours  amid 
the  romantic  scenery  which  surrounded  her 
fatlier's  dwelling.  She  knew  every  bushy 
dingle,  every  towering  knoll,  every  lovely 
valley  for  miles  around  ;  and  together 
they  traversed  with  delight  this  enchant- 
ing country.  The  artless  confidence  of 
Louisa,  whom  guilt  had  never  taught 
suspicion  ;  who,  educated  in  the  midst  of 
solitude,  was  a  stranc^cr  to  the  artifices 
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of  the  world,  and  even  to  many  of  those 
rules  of  decorum  which  custom  has 
established  for  the  well  being  of  society, 
made  a  deep  and  sensible  impression 
upon  Lord  Murray.  Her  mind  was 
highly  cultivated,  for  Mr.  Etheridge  was 
an  extremely  clever  man,  and,  in  edu- 
cating his  daughter,  who  unfortunately 
lost  her  mother  at  an  early  period,  he 
found  a  refuge  from  that  disgust  and  las- 
situde which  invariably  attends  the  cul- 
tivated mind,  when  thrown  among  beings 
who  can  neither  comprehend  nor  share 
its  pleasures.  In  the  little  back  parlour, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  library,  he 
passed  most  of  his  time.  Upon  his  first 
arrival  at  the  vicarage,  he  found  a  store 
of  books  of  various  descriptions  in  a  large 
closet.  Ihese  he  had  carefully  dusted 
and  cleaned,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  vil- 
lage carpenter,  he  fitted  up  his  room  with 
shelves  and  brackets,  upon  which  the 
treasures  he  had  discovered  were  depo- 
sited.   The  books  were  in  truth  a  motley 
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collection  :  those  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  the  parsonage  were  princi- 
pally on  divinity.  The  names,  however, 
of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Locke,  Newton, 
Addison,  and  Thomson,  adorned  his 
shelves ;  while  those  which  were  left  by 
the  last  inhabitant,  who  was  an  antiquary, 
were  quite  of  a  different  cast.  Here 
were  endless  treatises  upon  armour, 
monks,  architecture,  and  the  antiquity 
and  origin  of  language.  Here  were  also 
descriptions  of  tesselated  pavements  and 
coins — many  interesting  relics  of  Pro- 
vence history — an  old  edition  of  Ariosto, 
with  notes  by  the  curate  where  Ariosto 
was  mistaken — almost  as  manv  romaunts 
as  were  found  in  Don  Quixote's  library 
— two  or  three  old  missals — with  many 
others  equally  curious,  but  too  numerous 
to  mention.  A  few  precious  relics 
adorned  the  brackets  already  noticed. 
An  old  Roman  helmet,  whicli  was  dug 
up  in  the  neighbourhood ;  an  arm  of  a 
Venus,  an  antique  vase,  and  a  gauntlet 
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supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  Irish 
giant. 

There  was  a  spur,  the  rowel  of  which 
measured  nine  inches  in  circumference  ; 
a  helmet  vastly  resembling  that  of 
Mambrino ;  an  old  breast-plate,  which, 
from  some  peculiar  marks,  was  said  to 
iiave  belonged  to  the  chevalier  Bayard  ; 
a  sword,  confidently  asserted  by  the 
owner  to  have  been  that  of  Charle- 
magne, but  which  by  many  persons  was 
supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  at 
Birmingham. 

A  tin  pot  that  had  belonged  to  Queen 
Elizabeth — some  old  coins  covered  w^ith 
green  rust,  astrongproof  of  their  antiquity 
and  originality,  though  it  so  concealed 
tlie  impression  that  the  owner  had  been 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  not 
mention  the  exact  period  at  which  they 
were  struck. 

But  it  w^ere  endless  to  enter  into  tlie 
details  of  this  valuable  collection  of  rari- 
ties; we  shall  not,  therefore,  detain  our 
readers  any  longer  upon  this  subject. 
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Lord  Murray,  whose  taste  had  been 
cultivated,  and  whose  judgment  had  been 
directed  by  the  judicious  instructions  of 
a  liberal-minded  and  classical  tutor,  found 
much  pleasure  in  correcting  the  studies 
and  pursuits  of  his  fair  companion.  Often- 
times would  they  pass  the  day  on  the 
lake  ;  and  Louisa,  who  was  fond  of  music, 
would  take  her  guitar — the  only  instru- 
ment she  possessed,  and  accompanying 
it  with  her  voice,  she  would,  at  Lord 
Murray's  request,  wake  the  softly  breath- 
ing echoes.  The  sweet  tones  would  re- 
verberate gently  among  the  surrounding 
scenery,  scarcely  heard  at  times — then 
they  would  swell — then  die  away  amidst 
the  munnurings  of  the  adjacent  stream- 
lets or  neighbouring  cascades. 

Lord  Murray  thought  Ulswater  and  its 
neighbourhood  Elysium ;  for,  with  the 
most  artless  simplicity,  Louisa  would  ex- 
press her  happiness — would  declare  she 
never  had  thought  the  echoes  so  sweet  as 
when  they  gave  back  the  sounds  of  his 
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bugle — nor   the   scenery  half  so    lovely 
till  he  arrived  at  Ulswater. 

Lord  Murray  wrote  frequently  to  his 
sister,  speaking  with  rapture  of  Louisa 
Etheridge,  and  requesting  she  would 
open  the  subject  of  his  affection  to  their 
father.  Lady  Mary  made  several  inef- 
fectual attenn])ts  to  speak  to  the  carl  of 
her  brother's  wishes,  but  her  courage 
failed  her,  and  she  begged  Lord  Murray 
would  himself  be  his  own  ambassador. 

Lord  ^Murray,  therefore,  resolved  on 
returning  to  Annandale  immediately  ; 
and,  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
Louisa,  with  a  promise  of  soon  returning, 
he  set  off  for  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  to 
communicate  a  piece  of  intelh'gence 
which  was  ahnost  enough  to  call  tlieir 
pale  spectres  from  the  tombs — the  heir 
of  the  house  of  Annandale  wished  to  wed 
a  poor  parson's  daughter! 

In  the  most  respectful  words  Lord 
Murray  declared  his  passion,  but  the 
earl  would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  he 
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considered  so  degrading  ;  he  was  se- 
conded by  the  Lady  Margaret,  whose 
spirit  was  nowise  inferior  to  the  haugh- 
tiest of  her  great  progenitors.  But  the 
despair  expressed  by  Lord  Murray,  the 
respect  he  paid  to  his  father's  mandates, 
and  his  honourable  and  open  confession 
that  he  would  not  wed  Louisa  without 
his  father's  consent,  though  he  declared 
at  the  same  time  he  never  could  marry 
any  other  woman,  affected  the  good  old 
earl ;  and,  after  much  combating  with 
his  pride,  he  at  length  yielded  to  his 
son's  entreaties  ;  though  he  was  deaf  to 
Lady  Mary's  request,  that  Louisa  should 
spend  a  short  time  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage at  the  castle.  This  he  positively 
refused :  he  would  not  permit  Miss 
Etheridge  to  be  a  visitor  at  the  castle  ; 
though  he  said  his  gates  should  open 
with  welcome  to  Lady  Murray.  After 
some  hesitation  he  allowed  Lady  Mary 
to  accompany  her  brother  to  Ulswater, 
with  a  permission  to  remain  three  months 
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with  the  newly  married  pair;  and  this  ba- 
nishment of  his  son  and  liis  bride  was  the 
result  of  Lady  Margaret's  advice,  who 
wished  to  defer,  as  long  as  possible,  the 
appearance  of  Lord  Murray's  bride  at  the 
castle.  Her  feelings  were  highly  irri- 
tated at  this  match,  which  would  eventu- 
ally raise  this  Louisa  Etheridge  to  that 
rank  her  ladyship  had  once  looked  for- 
ward to  as  her  own. 

Lord  ^Murray  and  Lady  ^L1ry  now  set 
off'  in  high  spirits;  and,  liaving  left  his 
sister  at  the  little  inn,  he,  with  quick 
steps,  reached  the  parsonage.  After  a 
few  moments'  conversation  with  his  be- 
loved Louisa,  whose  joy  at  seeing  him 
betrayed  itself  by  tears,  he  requested 
Air.  Etheridge  would  fiivour  him  with  a 
short  conversation  in  his  library. 

The  astonishment  of  Mr.  Etheridge 
was  inconceivable,  as  Lord  Murray  ra- 
pidly made  proposals  of  marriage  to  his 
daughter — declared  his  rank  —  his  father's 
consent — and  the  arrival  of  his  sister  at 
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the  inn  in  the  village.  It  was  not  until 
Lord  Murray  showed  a  letter  from  his 
father  upon  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Ethe- 
ridge  would  believe  what  he  heard. 

Lord  Murray  told  him,  if  he  still  had 
anydoubtsasto  the  representations  he  had 
made,  he  might  inquire  farther  at  the  inn, 
where  his  sister  and  her  maid  were  waiting 
for  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  would,  with 
Mr.  Etheridge's  permission,  go  to  Louisa, 
and  declare  his  passion,  his  hopes,  and 
fears. 

Louisa  trembled  violently  as  Mr. 
Leslie,  for  he  had  forgotten  to  make 
himself  known  to  her  as  Lord  Murray, 
urged  his  suit.  But  she  was  the  child 
of  nature  ;  and  though  that  nature  urged 
her,  at  first,  to  waive  the  subject,  yet  it 
also  betrayed,  in  burning  blushes,  what 
her  lips  refused  to  pronounce.  Lord 
Murray  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  imprinted  a  kiss  of 
love  on  her  velvet  cheek.  In  confusion 
she  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms, 
and  fled  like  a  frighted  fawn  to  her  own 
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apartment,  where  her  varied  sensations 
found  vent  in  tears. 

Mr.  Etheridge,  in  the  meanwhile,  was 
roused  from  the  consideration  of  his 
controversial  correspondence  to  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  different  nature.  He 
felt  the  imprudence  of  his  late  conduct 
towards  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  ex- 
posed to  dangers,  the  extent  of  which 
now  rushed  upon  his  mind. 

'*  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  extraordinary 
young  man,"  said  he  ;  *•  hut  that  does 
not  excuse  my  weak  folly,  which  could 
so  wantonly  and  so  thouglitlcssly  risk 
the  peace  of  mind  of  my  beloved  child. 
I  do  not  deserve  the  happiness  which 
Providence  is  about  to  bestow  upon  me.*' 

As  he  said  this,  he  tapped  at  Louisa's 
door:  he  found  her  in  tears.  The  sight 
startled  him  ;  but  the  smile  which  fol- 
lowed his  entrance  declared  their  source  ; 
and  the  quick  disappearance  of  the  lucid 
drops  which  had  hung  on  her  darkly 
fringed    eyelids     convinced      him    that 
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they  were  expressive,  not  of  sorrow,  but 
of  feelings  highly  wrought,  and  a  heart 
oppressed  by  pleasurable  sensations. 

*'  Has  Lord  Murray  declared  himself 
to  you,  my  child  ?"  said  the  happy  father, 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Louisa.  "  I  have 
seen  no  lord,  my  dear  sir.     Mr.  Leslie 

has" Here  she  stopped,  when    Mr. 

Etheridge,  taking  her  hand,  declared  to 
her  the  purport  of  Lord  Murray *s  visit, 
his  rank,  his  sister's  arrival,  &c.  kc. 

Louisa  appeared  thoughtful ;  she  ex- 
pressed no  joy  at  the  idea  of  becoming 
Lady  Murray ;  and  with  a  sigh  she  said, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it.'* 

''  Is  this  affectation?"  said  her  father. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  *'  most  sincerely 
do  I  regret  that  Mr.  Leslie  is  not  Mr, 
Leslie  still.'* 

Mr.  Etheridge  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  flattered  himself  that  he  should, 
in  consequence  of  his  daughter's  alli- 
ance, emerge  from  the  solitude  to  which 
necessity,  not  choice,  had  consigned  him. 

Lady  Mary,  upon  being  introduced  to 
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Louisa,  was  charmed  with  her  timid  and 
gentle  manners,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  became  most  affectionately  attached. 
Lady  Mary  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
parsonage,  while  Lord  Murray  resided 
at  the  inn.  And  about  a  fortnight  after 
Lord  Murray's  declaration,  two  trunks 
arrived  at  Mr.  Etheridge's,  directed  for 
Louisa.  On  opening  the  one,  she  per- 
ceived a  note  addressed  to  herself,  which 
contained  the  earnest  request  of  Lady 
Mary,  that  she  would  Accept  the  con- 
tents of  those  two  trunks,  as  a  wedding 
present,  from  her  affectionate  friend  and 
future  sister — Mary  Annandale.  Louisa's 
grateful  heart  deeply  felt  the  delicacy 
and  kindness  with  which  this  present 
was  made ;  and  without  any  sensation 
but  that  of  pleasure  she  accepted  Lady 
Mary's  gift.  In  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
intr  week  she  was  united  to  Lord  Mur- 
ray  by  her  father ;  and  the  following 
months  were  spent  by  the  happy  trio  in 
rambling  about  the  neighbouring  country. 
A  letter  from   the  medical  man  who 
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attended  professionally  at  Annandale  Cas- 
tle announced  the  serious  indisposition  of 
Lord  Murray's  father.  Quitting  therefore 
the  parsonage,  they  travelled  with  all 
allowable  expedition  toAnnandale,  where 
they  found  the  earl  in  a  very  precarious 
state.  Happily,  however,  his  indisposi- 
tion took  a  favourable  turn,  and  Lady 
Murray  was  informed,  that  as  soon  as  his 
lordship  should  be  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence, he  should  be  happy  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her.  The  young  bride  dreaded 
this  interview ;  for  Lady  Margaret's  cold 
and  haughty  behaviour  had  chilled  all 
her  hopes ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
encouragement  of  Lady  Mary,  and  the 
supporting  arm  of  her  husband,  Lady 
Murray's  trembling  limbs  would  have 
refused  to  bear  her  into  her  father-in-law's 
presence.  The  earl  rose  to  receive  her,  and 
with  much  of  dignity,  and  somewhat  of 
kindness,  welcomed  her  to  Annandale 
Castle.  The  timidity  of  Louisa  added 
to  her  beauty,  and  this,  together  with 
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her  interesting  situation,  which  promised 
an  heir  to  the  noble  house  of  Annan- 
dale,  softened  the  good  earl.  A  suite  of 
apartments  was  entirely  devoted  to  her 
use,  by  his  particular  orders ;  and  when 
Lord  Murray  proposed  going  to  Edin- 
burgh,  the  earl  begged  he  would  not 
think  of  leaving  Annandale. 

**  Let  the  future  heir  of  our  ancient 
house  be  born  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle,"  said  his  lordship  ;  and  imme- 
diately his  son  consented  to  his  wishes. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter  was  a  trifling 
disappointment ;  but  Lady  Murray  might 
still  have  sons  :  and  the  infant  Louisa  was 
in  the  earl's  eyes  a  perfect  female  model ; 
and  his  affection  for  the  lovely  child 
could  not  have  been  increased  had  it 
been  a  boy. 

The  happiness  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Murray  was  now  complete  ;  and  no  one 
in  the  castle  but  ])articipated  in  their 
felicity  except  Lady  Margaret.  And 
though    she    behaved    apparently     with 
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good-breeding  to  her  sister-in-law,  yet 
she  never  lost  an  opportunity,  when  they 
were  alone,  of  mortifying  Lady  Murray, 
by  aspersions  thrown  out  against  low- 
born pride,  and  persons  of  mean  ex- 
traction. Lady  Murray,  however,  care- 
fully concealed  this  treatment  from  her 
lord.  She  was,  indeed,  too  happy  in 
other  respects  to  allow  Lady  Margaret's 
unkindness  to  dwell  upon  her  mind,  or 
affect  her  peace. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Constance.     My  life!    my  joy !    ray  food!    ray  all 

the  world ! 
My  widow  comfort!  and  my  sorrow'i  cure  ! 

King  John. 

About  a  month  after  the  birth  of  the 
little  Louisa,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Irving 
arrived  at  Annandale  Castle.  He  was  of 
an  ancient  descent,  and  held  exalted 
ideas  of  rank  and  family.  Accordingly 
he  was  struck  by  the  lofty  air  and  dignified 
deportment  of  Lady  Margaret,  which  so 
well  accorded  with  his  own.  Lady  Mar- 
garet,  though  past  the  purple  bloom  of 
youth,  was  nevertheless  handsome ;  and 
before  Mr.  Irving  took  his  departure 
from  the  castle,  he  resolved  on  request- 
ing an  audience  of  the  earl,  in  order  to 
solicit  permission  to  declare  liis  senti- 
ments to  Lady  Margaret.     In  the  midst 
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of  this  conference  they  were  interrupted 
by  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  castle ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Annandale  started  from  his  chair, 
and  left  his  apartment,  as  piercing  shrieks 
burst  upon  his  ear.  But  who  shall  paint 
his  dismay  and  agony,  at  seeing  his  be- 
loved son  borne  almost  lifeless  along  the 
hall  by  his  sorrowing  attendants !  The 
first  words  which  met  his  ear  were  the 
feeble  accents  of  Lord  Murray,  request- 
ing his  bearers  would  halt. 

"  You  must  bring  a  sofa  here,"  said 
his  lordship ;  "  I  cannot  bear  the  move- 
ment of  one  step  more." 

Lady  Murray  was  supporting  his  head, 
and  with  her  handkerchief  was  wiping 
off  the  cold  drops  which  already  be- 
dewed his  forehead.  V/hen  he  was  softly 
placed  on  a  sofa,  she  knelt  by  him  ;  and, 
with  fixed  eyes  and  heaving  bosom, 
watched  every  turn  of  his  changing 
countenance,  till,  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
press lur  agony,  she  franticly  exclaimed, 
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'*  He  shall   not  die !    Oh,    be  merciful, 
Heaven!  and  spare  my  husband." 

"  Be  a  father  to  her!"  said  Lord  Mur- 
ray,  addressing  his  venerable  sire,  who 
stood  in  silent  grief  as  he  contemplated 
the  ineffectual  struggles  of  nature  against 
that  foe  which  all  are  doomed  to  en- 
counter, and  to  which  all  must  yield. 
*'  Oh  be  a  father  to  my  wife,  and  my 
Louisa!  Mary,"  he  continued,  looking 
at  his  younger  sister,  *'  to  your  love  and 
charge  I  commit  them !" 

At  this  moment  Lady  Margaret  ad- 
vanced, bearing  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Louisa,  now  the  apparent  heiress  to  the 
house  of  Annandale. 

Lord  ]\Iurray  looked  somewhat  agi- 
tated as  she  approached  him  ;  but,  as  if 
subduing  feelings  which  were  unbecom- 
ing one  who  was  about  to  quit  this  world 
for  immortality,  he  took  hold  of  his  sis- 
ter's hand,  and  placing  it  within  that  of 
Lady  Murray,    he    emphatically    said — 
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*'  To  your  love  also,  to  your  affection, 
Margaret,  I  commit  them.  Louisa  1" — 
His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  '*  Lou- 
isa !  my  own  Louisa  !  for  her  sake,  who 
will  now  claim  double  love,  bear  our  se- 
paration."— 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of 
Lady  Murray,  who  repeated — "  Sepa- 
ration !  the  grave  shall  not  separate  us. 
Merciful  Heaven !  what  will  become  of 
me  ?" 

Lord  Murray  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  look  so  fraught  with  care  and 
pain,  that  her  ladyship,  recalled  from  the 
selfish  feelings  which  had  hitherto  made 
her    forgetful    of   her    duty,    suddenly 

checked    herself ''  Dearest,    kindest 

Murray,  pardon  my  selfish  love  1"  she 
said. 

A  convulsive  movement  passed  across 
his  lordship's  face  *,  his  hand  grasped 
Lady  Murray's,  who,  disengaging  it, 
gently,  but  quickly,  took  her  child  from 
Lady  Margaret;  and,  holding  it  towards 
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her  husband,  she  cried — "  Oh,  give  it 
one  parting  blessing — one  dying  kiss !" 

The  effort  was  almost  too  much  for 
her,  as  well  as  the  dying  man  ;  who, 
feebly  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  his  beau- 
teous babe,  pronounced  the  words — 
*'  God  bless  thee,  my  child !  May  Heaven 
preserve  thee!" 

Lord  Murray's  eyes  were  again  riveted 
on  those  of  his  wife,  who  clasping  her 
baby  to  her  breast,  still  fondly  met  his 
gaze,  which  now^  became  more  fixed. 
In  silent  agony  she  watched  the  last 
faint  glimmerings  of  sense,  till  his  closing 
sigh  stole  upon  her  ear  in  soft,  yet  por- 
tentous accents. 

"  All  then  is  over!"  she  cried,  *'  and 
I  am  a  widow — helpless  and  forlorn  !  and 
thou,  my  child,  my  babe,  art  fatherless  !*' 

Lady  Margaret  approaclied  her  ;  but, 
as  if  Lady  Margaret's  former  unkindness 
was  now  felt  again  and  again,  she  hurried 
past  her  ladyship,  clasping  her  smiling 
infant  closely. — "  No !"  she  cried,  **  they 
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shall  not  part  us !  we  will  live  and  die 
together !" 

With  inconceivable  speed  she  rushed 
up  stairs ;  and,  hastening  to  her  own 
apartment,  she  locked  the  door,  and  re- 
fused admittance  to  every  one,  till  the 
necessities  of  her  child  obliged  her  to 
call  its  nurse.  Her  composure  asto. 
nished  Lady  Mary,  who  entered  at  the 
same  time  as  the  servant.  The  room  was 
strewn  with  different  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  ;  the  drawers  appeared  to  be  all 
empty ;  and  Lady  Mary  thought  there  was 
something" so  very  odd  and  fearful  about 
Lady  Murray,  that  she  desired  the  medical 
man  should  be  called,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  castle,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any 
assistance  to  Lord  Murray. 

Mr.  Layton  found  Lady  Murray  in  a 
high  fever,  and  all  impatience  to  be 
gone  ;  but  still  she  would  not  permit  her 
child,  for  one  instant,  to  quit  her  sight. 
She  had  endeavoured  to  pack  her  clothes 
with  the  one  hand,  while  she  held  the  babe 
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in  the  other ;  and  was  now  so  fretful, 
and  so  positive,  at  the  same  time,  as  to 
her  journey,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
yield  apparently  to  her  wishes  ;  and  Mr. 
Layton  gave  her  a  strong  dose  of  opium, 
as  a  medicine  which  would  enable  her 
to  perform  her  great  undertaking  with 
more  ease.  She  eagerly  swallowed  the 
draught;  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
arrangements  slie  was  gradually  and 
so  completely  overpowered  with  sleep, 
that  she,  of  her  own  accord,  approached 
the  bed;  and  accepting  the  assistance  of 
Lady  Mary,  who  silently  offered  her  that 
support  she  needed,  she  stretched  her 
languid  limbs,  and  soon  sunk  into  a  calm 
and  deep  sleep. 

Lady  Mary  now  repaired  to  her  father, 
whose  affliction  almost  equalled  that  of 
the  amiable  widow  ;  and,  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  daughter  and  sister,  Lady  Mary 
found  an  incentive  to  subdue  her  own 
grief.  Lady  Margaret  was  receiving 
consolation    from  Mr.  Irvini:^ ;    and   the 
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sorrowing  domestics,  who  were  not  en- 
gaged in  fulfilling  the  last  sad  duties 
towards  their  lord,  were  commenting 
upon  their  loss,  and  lamenting  his  tragical 
end,  which  was  the  result  of  his  horse 
taking  fright,  and  throwing  his  rider  into 
a  deep  glen,  where  he  was  found  by  old 
M'Gillan,  upon  one  of  his  solitary  ram- 
bles. The  grief  of  this  faithful  domestic, 
at  the  death  of  his  young  lord,  was  so 
great  that  he  fell  sick,  and  was  for  some 
days  confined  to  his  bed ;  but  he  re- 
solved on  accompanying  the  remains  of 
his  beloved  master  to  the  grave  ;  and  on 
the  day  fixed  for  interment  he  rose, 
and,  supported  by  his  son,  he  joined  the 
funeral  cavalcade  to  the  church  attached 
to  the  castle. 

When  Lady  Murray  awoke,  her  ideas 
were  at  first  very  confused,  but  they 
gradually  became  more  distinct,  till 
the  death  of  Lord  Murray,  in  cer- 
tain and  frightful  colours,  presented  it- 
self    Tears,   balmy  tears,   came  to  her 
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relief,  and  she  wept  for  some  time  unin- 
terruptedly. Lady  Mary,  who  was  seated 
by  her  bedside,  knew_  that  consolation, 
in  the  present  moment,  would  be  vain. 
After  some  little  time,  however,  she 
drew  back  the  curtain,  and  with  the 
voice  of  sympathising  tenderness  ad- 
dressed the  afflicted  v/idow.  The  tears 
of  affection  glistened  on  her  cheek  ;  and 
Lady  Murray,  raising  herself  from  the 
bed,  sobbed  aloud  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
amiable  sister-in-law.  But  the  sight  of 
her  child  again  wrought  her  feelings  to 
agony,  and  Lady  Mary  desired  the  nurse 
to  take  it  away. 

The  week  which  elapsed  between 
Lord  Murray's  death  and  his  funeral 
was  spent  almost  alone  by  his  widow  ;  for 
except  Lady  Mary  and  her  child,  she 
would  not  permit  any  one  to  approach 
her. 

Lady  Margaret,  in  tlie  meanwhile, 
devoted  herself  to  her  father  and  the  in- 
fant Louisa,  for  whom  she  professed  the 
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warmest  attachment  j  and  when  it  was 
not  with  Lady  Murray,  she  had  it  in  her 
apartment.  She  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  conduct  from  the  tender- 
ness expressed  by  Mr.  Irving  for  the 
little  orphan.  Mr.  Irving  was  a  man  of 
much  feeling,  though,  in  some  instances, 
his  pride  induced  him  to  subdue  it;  but, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  was  all  sym- 
pathy, and  nature  claimed  her  tribute  of 
a  tear,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  Lady 
Murray,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  her 
sister  to  leave  her  own  apartment,  and 
spend  a  few  hours  in  one  of  that  suite 
which  was  devoted  to  her  use. 

Lady  Murray,  indeed,  was  become 
passive  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Mary;  for, 
except  her  child,  no  one  person  or  thing 
else  could  excite  an  observation.  She 
had  sunk  into  a  listless  state;  but  the  sud- 
den indisposition  of  the  infant,  Louisa, 
roused  her  to  an  energy  which  was  really 
astonishing  to  those  who  had  seen  her 
a  few  days  before,  supine  and  inactive. 
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But  her  actions  were  precipitate  and  ir- 
regular, resembling  more  the  effects  of 
fever  than  the  dictates  of  a  sane  and  con- 
sistent mind. 

Day  and  night  she  watched  by  the 
little  cot,  containing  the  precious  pledge 
of  her  husband's  love — she  appeared 
senseless  to  every  thing  but  what  related 
to  her  child.  When  Lady  Mary  ob- 
served that  she  had  written  to  Mr. 
Etheridge,  she  repeated,  *'  Oh,  Mr. 
Etheridge  !"  She  shed  no  tear,  heaved 
no  sigh,  but  would  sit  by  the  hour  to- 
gether gazing  at  the  pallid  cheek  of  her 
sweet  blossom.  Mr.  Layton,  the  me- 
dical man,  bef^an  to  be  seriouslv  alarmed 
as  to  the  result  of  this  deep  and  silent  me- 
lancholy, and  said  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  take  some  repose. 
She  had  now  watched  five  successive 
nights  by  the  side  of  her  sick  infant, 
whose  disorder  was  approaching  its  crisii^. 
■ — "  If,"  said  Mr.  Layton,  addressing 
himself  to    Lady   ALargaret,    **  if  after 
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taking  ten  drops  of  this  medicine,  which  I 
will  give  into  your  charge,  it  should  sink 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  all  will  be  well  ;  if" 
not,  I  fear  that  there  is  little  hope.  It  ap- 
pears now  to  be  waking  from  its  disturbed 
and  convulsed  slumbers ;  I  will  goand  pre- 
pare a  draught  for  Lady  Murray  :  it  must 
be  your  task,  Lady  Mary,  to  persuade 
her  to  take  it — and  then  I  myself  will 
lie  down  for  half  an  hour." 

One  or  two  events,  of  minor  importance, 
had  taken  place  at  the  castle  during  the 
last  week.  Mr.  Irvino;  had  been  suddenly 
called  to  London ;  and  Louisa's  nurse 
had,  without  giving  any  reason,  relin- 
quished her  situation.  At  such  a  time 
to  withdraw  herself,  was  considered  by 
every  inhabitant  of  the  castle  as  most 
extraordinary  ;  but  no  one  was  so  vehe- 
ment in  her  condemnation  as  Lady 
Margaret,  who  declared  that  her  own 
maid,  Jane,  should  take  the  charge  of  the 
infant  under  her  immediate  eye. 

Her   ladyship's  conduct    drew  forth 
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^V'a^m  eulogiums  from  all  parties  ;  and 
Lady  Murray  was  content  to  retire,  at 
the  joint  request  of  her  friends,  seeing 
that  her  little  babe  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  aunt. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  she  had  sunk 
into  sleep,  Lady  Mary,  wearied  with  her 
attendance  and  constant  watching,  lay 
down  upon  a  sofa  in  the  dressing-room 
which  joined  Lady  Murray's  apartment, 
and  Mr.  Layton  also  gladly  retired  to 
take  a  little  repose. 

Lady  Margaret  was  the  only  person 
of  the  family  who  had  no  inclination  for 
rest.  She  was  all  energy,  and  dismiss- 
ing her  maid  for  a  short  tinie,  she  pre- 
pared to  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  to 
which  the  sudden  indisposition  of  her 
niece  had  given  birth,  and  which  had  at 
first  been  rejected  with  that  fearful  in- 
dignation which  the  contemplation  of 
a  bad  action  always  excites.  The  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  same  thoughts 
had,    however,    familiarised    her    mind 
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with  what  had  been  at  first  rejected  with 
horror.  She  it  was  who  had  dismissed  the 
nurse,  and  who,  by  the  promise  of  future 
independence,  had  induced  her  to  be 
the  agent  of  her  yet  unformed  plans. 
This  woman  was  still  concealed  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  Lady  Margaret 
had  began  almost  to  relinquish  all 
idea  of  further  proceedings,  when  the 
present  critical  situation  of  affairs  gave 
strength  and  decision  to  her  former  re- 
solution. She  was  now,  therefore,  quite 
alone  with  the  infant ;  and  a  few  drops 
more  of  the  medicine  might  produce  a 
long  sleep,  though  not  a  final  one ;  and 
the  daring  hand  of  Lady  Margaret 
performed  the  dictates  of  her  panting 
heart. 

As  soon  as  the  infant  had  swallowed 
the  powerful  dose,  she  placed  it  in  its 
little  bed,  and  then  rang  for  Jane,  her 
trusty  attendant,  whose  mother,  an  ec- 
centric character,  lived  in  a  hut  at  some 
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distance  from  the  castle,  and  with  whom 
the  nurse  was  now  concealed. 

''  Is  the  bairn  asleep  ?"  said  Jane,  as 
slie  entered  the  apartment.  Lady  Mar- 
garet pointed  to  the  cot  where  the  poor 
babe  lay;  and  her  ladyship  and  her  maid, 
in  breathless  silence,  watched  it  with  in- 
tense anxiety. 

At  length  it  stretched  its  little  limbs ; 
the  colour  gradually  disappeared  from 
its  lips,  and  its  pale  countenance  and 
listless  form  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  lifeless  corpse. 

" 'Tis  gone,"  said  Jane;  *'  that  sigh 
was  its  last,  poor  bairn  !" 

"  Hush !"  replied  her  mistress,  '*  it  is 
not  dead,  Jane,  but  it  sleeps  :  thou  art 
faithful,  Jane :  thy  mother  was  my  mo- 
ther's nurse.    Dare  I  trust  thee  ?'* 

Jane  declared  that  she  would  die 
with  pleasure  for  her  mistress  :  "  And  ye 
ken,  my  lady,  that  my  mither  niver 
could  bear  this  upstart  Lady  Murray,  be- 
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cause  her  bairn  deprived  ye  of  your 
birth-right,  and  though  I  loved  the  babe 
while  it  lived,  yet  I  am  nae  sorry  it's 
gane,  for  gane  it  is,  my  lady." 

Lady  Margaret  was  considerably  agi- 
tated. 

"  The  world,  at  least,  must  believe  that 
it  is  gone,"  said  her  ladyship,  *'  and  it 
must  then  be  provided  for."' 

''  I  understand  ye,  my  lady,"  was 
Jane's  reply. 

For  the  next  half  hour  they  still  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  victim  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet's ambition.  It  moved  not,  breathed 
not,  but  lay  to  all  appearance  dead.  "  I 
think  we  may  now  call  old  Dame  Mac 
Gillan,"  said  Jane  ;  "  it  disna  stir." 

"  Go,"  said  her  lady;  and  Jane  instantly, 
with  hypocritical  tears  in  her  eyes,  re- 
quested the  housekeeper's  attendance  in 
Lady  Margaret's  bed-room. 

The  housekeeper,  upon  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  infant's  death,  burst 
into  tears.       "  'Twill   kill   its  puir  mi- 
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ther,"  said  she,  following  Jane  up  stairs. 
At  the  sight  of  the  beauteous  corpse  she 
wept  bitterly,  and  was  so  much  affected, 
tliat  she  could  but  little  assist  in  per- 
forming the  last  duties.  Upon  Lady 
Margaret's  bed  it  was  laid  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  housekeeper  disappeared,  her  lady- 
ship threw  a  blanket  over  the  poor  babe, 
and  sat  down  to  watch  by  it ;  Jane 
taking  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bed. 

A  profound  silence  seemed  to  reign 
throughout  the  castle.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  one  stirring;  for  the  domestics, 
\vlio  were  all  much  attached  to  Lady 
Murray,  glided  about  the  house  like 
ghosts,  so  fearful  were  they  of  interrupt- 
ing her  slumbers,  upon  which  so  much 
depended. 

The  first  noise  which  startled  Lady 
Margaret  was  that  produced  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  lock  of  her  apartment,  and  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Lady  Murray ;  who, 
on  tip-toe,  approached  the  bed  where  her 
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infant  had  been  used  to  lay.  She  took 
no  notice  of  Lady  Margaret  nor  of  her 
attendant;  but  addressed  her  child. 
^' Hush  !  hush!  sweet  babe  — Die!'*  she 
exclaimed  with  a  fearful  shudder,  '*  die! 
— Hark!  'twas  my  lord's  voice— he  will 
save  us.''  Lady  Margaret  and  Jane  sat 
motionless;  terror  closed  their  lips,  and 
deprived  them  of  action.  A  deep  sigh 
from  Lady  Murray  shot  through  their 
guilty  hearts.  *'  Hush  !  hush  !  my  child ; 
thy  mother  watches  o'er  thy  precious 
life ;   thy  aunt  too,  thy  aunt,  Margaret, 

loves  thee  now^ But  I'll  to  rest ;  my 

lord  will  soon  return,  and  then  all  will  be 
well." 

She  now  turned  to  leave  the  room  ; 
and  with  a  fixed  and  senseless  eye,  she 
glided  softly  out  of  the  apartment,  re- 
peating as  she  went,  "  Hush  !  hush  !  no 
noise,  no  noise  ;  she  sleeps."  Lady  Mar- 
garet, upon  discovering  that  her  ladyship 
was  asleep,  rose,  and  followed  her ;  saw 
her  lay  down  gently  on  her  bed,  still  re- 
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peating  the  word,  "  Hush !"  till  the  last 

faint  accents  died  upon  her  feeble  lips. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the 

workings   of  the  guilty  bosom   of  Lady 

Margaret.     All  things  bear  a  voice  for 

the  guilty  ;  her  own  gentle  steps  appalled 

her  ;  for  she,  who  was  wont  to  pace  with 

haughty  firmness  the  proud  halls  of  her 

fathers,  now,    on  tip-toe,  stole  fearfully 

along.     Frequently  did  she  start.     Jane 

partook  her  terrors.     "  Surely  it  moved, 

my  lady,"  said  the  trembling  attendant. 

''  Moved  !"  repeated  Lady  Margaret, 
gazing  with  straining  eye  upon  the  life- 
less body — *'  Moved !  no — hark !  what  noise 
was  that  ?  I  think,  Jane,  that  you  shall  call 

my "  Lady  Margaret    paused  ;    then 

turning  from  the  bed,  she  paced  the  room* 
"  Fool  that  I  am!"  she  resumed;  "the  goal 
in  view,  the  object  of  my  great  desires 
within  my  grasp,  and  shall  I  pause  ?  No !" 
But  nature  still  was  powerful.  Lady 
Margaret  was  young  in  guilt,  and  the 
tear  glided  from  beneath  her  closed  eye- 
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lids,  as  she  remained  for  some  moments 
wrapped  in  silent  and  agonising  medita- 
tion, her  head  sunk  upon  her  bosom,  and 
her  clasped  hands  resting  on  her  knees. 
She  was  aroused  from  her  meditations  by 
a  piercing  shriek;  and  Lady  Murray  again 
stood  before  her,  not  as  formerly,  asleep, 
but  awake,  with  all  the  mother  in  her  soul. 
Upon  turning  from  the  cot  to  the  bed 
where  her  infant  lay  stretched  out,  cold 
and  senseless  like  a  marble  statue,  the 
model  of  sleeping  innocence,  "  Why  is 
my  child  exposed  thus  ?  Dead  !"she  cried, 
pulling  off  the  blanket,  and  shrinking 
from  its  cold  touch — ''  Dead !  Be  mer- 
ciful. Heaven !"  she  cried,  dropping  on 
her  knees  ;  and  then  as  quickly  starting 
up,  "  But  it  is  not  really  dead!'* 

"  My  dear  Louisa,"    said  I-ady  Mar- 
garet, "  be  composed." 

**  Composed!*'  she  repeated,  ''where 
is  Mr.  Layton?  It  shall  not — shall  not 
die — Oh  1  my  sweet  babe,  my  own  darling 
Louisa  !"  with  a  look  of  agony,  she  flung 
herself  on  the  bed  by  her  infant.     Lady 
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Margaret  was  affected.  The  words  **  she 
lives,"  trembled  on  her  hps ;  but  the 
fear  that  life  was  really  gone  checked  her 
intent;  and  she  changed  her  speech  to 
entreaties,  that  Lady  Murray  would  retire. 
The  shock  was  too  much  for  the  afflicted 
widow  :  her  mind  sunk  under  such  accu- 
mulating sorrows,  and  she  rose  from  the 
bed  with  a  vacant  look.  "  Yes,  you  are 
right/'  she  replied,  "  I  will  go  for  my 
lord  ;  he  will  rouse  it.  Ah  !  well ;  do  not 
waken  it,  sister,  Margaret,  till  my  lord  is 
come.''  A  gleam  of  recollection  shot 
across  her  wavering  brain — "  Gone!''  she 
exclaimed — "  Gone  !  for  ever."  She  again 
turned  to  the  bed.  "  It  moves,"  she  cried, 
darting  forward  ;  but  Lady  Margaret 
stopped  her :  "  Dear  Louisa,  do  let  me 
persuade  you  to  retire." 

'*  But  you  will  promise  me  not  to  waken 
it  till  my  lord  returns,"  said  her  ladyship 
softly — *'  I  will  call  him — cover  it  up, 
cover  it  up — keep  it  warm,  sister  Mar- 
garet." 

"  Follow  her,  Jane,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
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garet,  as  Lady  Murray  left  the  room  ; 
but  the  latter  was  too  rapid  in  her  move- 
ments for  Jane.  With  incredible  swift- 
ness she  fled  down  stairs,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  her  own  chamber ;  calling 
so  loudly  on  her  lord,  that  Mr.  Layton  and 
Lady  Mary,  with  many  of  the  domestics, 
were  soon  assembled  in  the  hall.  The 
instant  she  saw  Mr.  Layton,  she  caught 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  dropping  on  her 
knees,  she  cried,  "  Save  it,  oh  !  save  my 
child! — It  sleeps,"  she  cried  j  *'  oh!  waken 
it." 

"  If  it  sleeps,  it  will  do  well,"  replied 
Mr.  Layton,  endeavouring  to  raise  her. 
"  I  would  not  waken  it  for  the  world ! 
Awaken  it.  Lady  Murray?  You  surprise 
me," 

"  Yes, yes,  awaken  it !  oh, awaken  it  from 
the  sleep  of  death,  or  kill  me  too!"  she 
cried  with  increasing  vehemence.  Over- 
come by  her  feelings,  she  sunk  on  the 
ground.—'*  Oh  1  go — go  !  fly  !"  she  cried 
in  broken  accents,  **  fly,  and  save  my 
child !" 
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Mr.  Layton  left  her  ladyship  in  the 
charge  of  Lady  Mary,  while  he  went  to 
Lady  Margaret's  apartment.  At  the 
door  he  met  her.  "  It  is  all  over,  Mr. 
Layton,"  said  her  ladyship :  "  the  poor 
baby  died  about  two  hours  ago.  Lady 
Murray  must  now  claim  our  sole  care." 

Mr.  Layton  looked  at  the  infant,  felt 
its  pulse,  and  declared  that  all  was,  in- 
deed, over.  '*  Poor  lady  Murray  !"  said 
the  good  man,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  hard 
and  bitter  is  thy  portion  1" 

He  now  hastened  to  the  hall,  where 
Lady  Murray  still  lay  on  the  ground  ;  no 
entreaties  could  persuade  her  to  arise. 
As  he  approached  her  ladyship,  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  look  so  piteous, 
that  his  heart  melted  within  him.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  confirmed 
her  worst  fears,  and  she  said,  "  Ah  ! 
well,  you  know  one  grave  will  hold  us 
both  ;  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
matter  ;  and  now  Lady  Margaret  will  be 
a  countess.  But  do  not  tell  my  lord  it 
was  I  that  killed  it.     So,  now  let  us  go," 
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she  continued,  half  raising  herself  from 
the  ground.  ^'  Hark  !"  she  resumed  ; 
*'  hush  !'*  She  held  up  her  right  hand, 
to  impose  silence,  while  her  left  sup- 
ported her ;  and  her  straining  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  door  of  entrance. 
*'  Hush  !"  she  repeated  ;  "  I  heard  his 
voice ;  and  now  I  hear  his  footstep. 
Ah  I  now  all  will  be  well  1"  She  sud- 
denly sprang  from  the  ground;  and, 
rushing  towards  the  door,  she  fell  sense- 
less at  its  threshold ;  and  in  this  state 
she  was  conveyed  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Macbeth.     1  have  no   spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself. 

Macbeth. 

I.ADY  Margaret's  courage  could 
hardly  support  her  through  the  trying 
scenes  which  were  the  result  of  her  own 
deep  laid  schemes.  Having  left  Lady 
Murray  to  the  care  of  her  sister,  she  re- 
turned to  her  own  apartment,  where  she 
burst  into  tears. — "  I  will  pursue  this 
business  no  farther,"  she  said ;  *'  I  will 
awaken  it,  and  convey  it  to  its  mother." 

She  softly  approached  the  bed,  and 
raised  the  babe  ;  but  its  icy  touch  struck 
terror  to  her  heart.  '*  Merciful  God!" 
she  exclaimed,  "  'tis  cold  as  death  ! — 
Oh,  restore  it.  Heaven — restore  it  to 
sensation  !" 
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She  chafed  its  hands  and  feet,  but  all 
to  no  purpose  ;  it  still  remained  motion- 
less and  cold.  Lady  Margaret  sunk  on 
a  chair,  as  she  exclaimed — **  Dead ! 
dead  !  quite  dead  !  and  I  am  its  mur- 
derer V 

A  shudder  ran  through  her  whole 
frame  ;  and  her  strong  mind  began  to 
yield  to  the  terrors  of  imagination. 
And  while  she  was  thus  agitated,  Mr. 
Layton  knocked  at  her  ladyship's  door. 
He  said,  '*  he  came  to  say  he  had  been 
sent  for  to  a  poor  woman  in  labour ;  that 
he  had  left  directions  with  Lady  Mary 
respecting  Lady  Murray ;  and  now," 
continued  he,  ^*  let  me  advise  your  lady- 
ship to  take  some  care  of  yourself.  You 
look  ill,  Lady  Margaret  j  you  should 
endeavour  to  get  a  little  rest." 

*'  Restl"  repeated  Lady  Margaret, 
"  Rest ! — Oh,  no  !  I  shall  never  rest 
again  !'*  Then,  correcting  herself,  she 
said — '*  Oh  !    I  would  give    all  I  have. 
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or  may  have,  in  this  world,  to    hear  one 
little  sigh  from  that  poor  infant." 

"  That  is  a  vain  wish,"  replied  Mr. 
Layton  ;  '*  for  the  medicine  which  I  en- 
trusted to  your  ladyship's  care  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  despe- 
rate remedy ;  but  desperate  diseases  re- 
quire such.  I  must,  however,  be  gone;  I 
have  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  An- 
nandale  the  melancholy  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  grand  child  ;  and  though 
much  afflicted,  he  nevertheless  bears  his 
loss  better  than  I  could  have  expected. 
He  has  given  orders  for  a  coffin,  and 
also  for  its  funeral." 

Every  word  of  Mr.  Layton  sunk  deep 
into  Lady  Margaret's  heart.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door  ;  she  longed  to 
tell  him  that  she  had  given  it  more  of 
the  medicine  than  he  had  ordered,  but 
she  could  not  summon  resolution,  and 
Mr.  Layton  left  the  room. 

Terror  again  overcame  Lady  Marga- 
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ret,  as  she  was  once  more  left  alone. 
The  shades  of  evening,  too,  were  closing 
round  her,  and  added  to  the  gloomy 
prospect  which  met  her  view.  She  re- 
joiced as  slie  heard  approaching  footsteps. 
It  was  Jane,  accompanied  by  the  under- 
taker. 

"Return  quickly!"  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet to  her  servant,  who  was  leaving 
the  room. with  tlie  man,  when  he  had 
finished  his  mournful  office.  '*  Return 
quickly,  and  bring  a  light  j  I  want  you." 
But  Jane  did  not  return  quickly:  she 
had  been  stopped  by  Lady  Mary ;  and 
Lady  Margaret  grew  impatient.  She 
opened  the  door,  and  called  "  Jane !" 
She  would  not  ring  the  bell,  lest  some 
one  else  should  answer  it.  '*  Jane,"  she 
repeated ;  and  then,  ashamed  of  her 
weakness,  she  closed  the  door,  and  ad- 
vanced with  timid  steps  towards  the  bed  ; 
but  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy.  A  thou- 
sand forms  flitted  before  her  affrighted 
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imagination  ;  her  head  grew  giddy,  and 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but 
she  caught  hold  of  the  bed-curtains;  and, 
unknowing  what  she  did,  she  staggered 
towards  the  bed,  and  threw  herself  upon 
it.  At  that  moment  there  lived  not  a 
wretch  punished  by  poverty,  or  racked 
by  pain,  who  would  have  exchanged  si- 
tuations with  the  great,  the  wealthy,  the 
noble  Lady  Margaret  Annandale. 

For  a  considerable  time  she  lay  thus, 
afraid  to  move  ;  a  prey  to  all  the  tortures 
of  remorse.  But  what  words  can  paint  the 
combined  effect  of  the  various  feelings  of 
hope,  fear,  and  terror,  which  distracted 
her  bosom,  as  she  felt  something  softly 
clasp  one  of  her  fingers  ;  for  she  had 
thrown  her  arm  unconsciously  close  to 
the  lifeless  Louisa.  Terrified  beyond 
all  power  of  description  she  feared  to 
move  ;  but  at  length,  summoning  all  her 
resolution,  she  raised  lier  head,  and  with 
intense  anxiety  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
little   victim   before    her.     Cold  as  the 
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poor  babe,  and  almost  as  senseless,  she 
scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  lest  she  should 
destroy  what  might  be  an  illusion ;  but 
when,  by  a  bright  moonbeam,  which 
fell  on  its  pale  form,  she  saw  it  open  its 
dark  blue  eyes,  and  then  again  close 
them — when  it  slowly  drew  up  its  ex- 
tended limbs,  and  uttered  a  faint  cry — 
a  half  suppressed  shriek  declared  the 
esctacy  of  Lady  Margaret ;  she  started 
from  her  reclining  posture,  eagerly  seized 
it,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  wept  over 
it,  kissed  it,  and  then,  taking  it  into  her 
dressing-room,  she  gave  it  the  nutriment 
it  so  much  needed. 

Again  and  again  she  clasped  it  to  her 
breast;  it  had  relieved  her  from  the 
dread  of  being  a  murderer  !  and  her  first 
impulse  led  her  to  carry  it  to  Lady  Mur- 
ray, but  she  hesitated  ;  for  now  that  her 
fears  respecting  her  heavier  guilt  were 
removed,  the  evil  passions  of  her  s  oul 
resumed  their  power. 
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"  Lady  Murray  has  suffered  all  she 
can  suffer  for  its  loss;  then  why/' 
thought  lady  Margaret,  *'  should  I  rehn- 
quish  my  aspiring  hopes  ?  I  will  provide 
for  this  child  fitting  her  mean  origin.  A 
countess! — The  descendant  of  an  igno- 
ble race  represent  the  ancient  family  of 
Annandale!  Perish  the  thought !  It  is 
now  dead  to  the  world  ;  and  so  it  shall 
remain  while  I,  the  lawful — the  real 
heiress,  shall  resume  my  right." 

Tiie  poor  babe  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  said  to  live  ;  and  a  few  drops  of  lauda- 
num again  restored  it  to  its  former  state 
of  insensibility.  Lady  Margaret,  how- 
ever, enveloped  it  in  flannel  beneath  its 
upper  garment,  and  again  she  placed  it 
on  her  bed.  The  entrance  of  Jane  re- 
lieved her  from  her  fears  respecting  all 
other  intruders ;  and,  with  positive  or- 
ders, that  no  one  should  enter  the  room 
during  her  absence,  she  went  down  stairs, 
to  pass  a  short  time  with  her  father,  and 
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to  look  in  upon  Lady  Murray;  about 
whose  person  Jane  had  been  engaged  for 
the  last  hour. 

Lady  Margaret's  anxious  manner,  her 
flushed  cheek,  and  her  frequent  starts, 
passed  unobserved ;  for  the  thoughts  of 
every  one  in  the  castle  were  absorbed  in 
the  melancholy  events  which  had  taken 
place  within  its  walls  during  the  last 
month. 

Lady  Margaret  was  not  long  absent 
from  her  apartment,  where  she  resolved 
to  pass  her  time,  as  she  assured  her 
sister,  till  the  poor  babe  was  committed 
to  its  parent  earth. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  its 
coffin  was  brought,  and  the  babe  was  placed 
within  its  funeral  bed.  Lady  Margaret's 
intense  anxiety,  lest  it  should  move 
during  this  performance,  induced  her  to 
fulfil  this  office  herself;  and  when  all 
were  gone  to  rest,  at  night,  she  took  her 
station  by  the  side  of  it,  still  harassed 
by  fears  that  the  quantity  of  laudanum 
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she  had  given  might  prove  fatal  to  it  in 
its  present  exhausted  state.  Morning  at 
length  dawned,  and  she  despatched  Jane 
for  a  quantity  of  flowers,  those  principally 
without  much  scent :  a  profusion  of 
myrtle  without  the  flowers,  and  roses, 
because  their  perfume  is  least  pernicious 
to  the  human  frame:  these  she  now 
scattered  profusely  over  the  inanimate 
Louisa,  and  while  she  was  thus  employed 
Lady  Mary  entered. 

**  My  dear  Margaret,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, "  I  am  afraid  your  affectionate  at- 
tentions to  that  lifeless  babe  will  exhaust 
your  harrassed  frame  ;  you  look  quite  fe- 
verish. Poor  babe  !"  continued  her  lady- 
ship, gazing  at  the  beauteous  corpse  as  she 
supposed, **Poorbabe !  itissolittlechanged- 
that  I  could  almost  think  it  only  sleeps.*' 

Lady  Margaret's  lieart  died  within  her. 
*'  Ah,  Mary  !"  she  replied  with  as  much 
composure  as  she  could  assume  ;  **  would 
to  Heaven  it  did  but  sleep ! — But  how  is 
poor  Lady  Murray  ?" 
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'*  Better,"  was  Lady  Mary's  reply. 
''  The  violence  of  yesterday  evening, 
when  she  again  insisted  upon  quitting 
the  castle,  quite  exhausted  her  ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  sweet  sleep  in 
which  she  is  now  sunk  will  quite  revive 
her.  Mr.  Lay  ton  assures  me  that  she 
will  recover." 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, looking  down,  unable  to  meet  the 
calm,  angelic,  unsuspicious  countenance 
of  her  sister,  "  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  plan  to  remove  this 
beauteous  babe  to  the  other  end  of  the 
castle?  I  almost  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  close  the  coffin  too." 

Lady  Mary  paused.  "  Why,  yes,  per- 
haps it  would  :  to-night,  at  any  rate,  I 
think  it  should  be  done.  But  just  as 
you  please,  sister.  I  would  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  any  arrangements  you 
may  think  proper  to  make.  What  a 
comfort  it  will  be  to  poor  Louisa,  at 
some   future   time,   to   know  her  child 
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was  attended  in  its  last  momenta  by 
you !  Ah,  dear  Margaret,  it  will  be 
a  great  consolation  to  us  also  to  feel 
that  we  have  done  our  duty  to  the  ut- 
most, and  that  we  have  fulfilled  poor 
Murray's  last,  last  request."  The  tears 
flowed  fast  down  her  ladyship's  cheeks, 
while  Lady  Margaret,  considerably  agi- 
tated, preserved  a  total  silence. 

**  But  I  go,"  added  Lady  Mary,  "  for 
fear  Louisa  should  awake.  You  will 
dine  with  my  father  to-day,  Margaret?*' 

Lady  Margaret  promised  she  would. 

'*  I  cannot  wait  till  night,"  said  Lady 
Margaret,  as  her  sister  left  the  room, 
**  and  yet  I  fear  that  daylight  would  be- 
tray me.'' 

Anxiously  did  the  hours  pass  with 
Lady  Margaret,  and  towards  the  after- 
noon her  feelings  became  so  intense, 
lest  she  should  be  discovered  in  her  ne- 
farious plots,  that  she  began  the  pre- 
parations for  her  final  arrangements. 
Having  rolled  up  a  quantity  of  stones 
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in  old  linen,  she  took  from  the  coffin 
the  still  sleeping  infant ;  and  putting  it 
into  its  little  cot,  which  she  had  re- 
moved into  her  dressing-room,  she  placed 
the  bundle  in  its  stead,  covered  it  with 
the  funeral  habiliments,  then  scattered 
fresh  flowers  profusely  upon  it,  throwing 
over  the  whole  a  muslin  veil.  The  room 
was  darkened  considerably,  and  with  a 
beating  heart  she  awaited  the  return  of 
Jane,  whom  she  had  despatched  for  the 
man  who  was  to  close  the  coffin. 

Exultation  flashed  from  her  eyes  as 
the  man  withdrew.  '^  So  far  all  is  well," 
said  her  ladyship  :  "  now  listen,  Jane. 
Before  I  descend  to  dinner,  I  shall  lock 
the  dressing-room  door,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  all  will  then  be  safe ;  and  you  in 
the  meanwhile  must  go  to  the  hut,  and  tell 
the  nurse  that  by  to-morrow's  dawn  you 
will  be  with  her,  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  she  shall  have  full  and 
particular  orders  from  me  as  to  her  fu- 
ture conduct.   Hark  !  I  hear  a  footstep." 
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'*  Yes,"  replied  Jane,  *'  I  hear,  too, 
Lady  Mary's  voice." 

Lady  Margaret  met  her  sister  at  the 
door,  and  together  they  descended  to 
the  dining-parlour,  where  the  poor  old 
earl  was  waiting  for  them. 

Lady  Mary  endeavoured  to  be  cheer- 
ful, but  Lady  Margaret  could  not  assume 
an  appearance  so  foreign  to  her  heart; 
her  mind  was  not  a  prey  to  grief  hut  re- 
inorse.  Impatiently  she  awaited  the  con- 
clusion of  their  melancholy  meal,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  could,  she  left  the  apart- 
ment. Passing  by  Lady  Murray's  door, 
she  heard  the  voice  of  low  lamentation, 
and  turned  to  enter  the  apartment ;  but 
her  trembling  hand  refused  its  office  : 
her  inactive  fingers  were  resting  on  the 
lock  when  Lady  Mary  approached,  and 
Lady  Margaret  immediately  withdrew 
to  her  own  apartment,  where  she  found 
Jane. 

"  Do,  my  lady,  lay  down  a  little,*' 
said   the  maid  :   "  do,  pray,  and  try  to 
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get  a  little  sleep."  But  her  ladyship  was 
not  in  a  state  to  sleep  ;  and  the  feeble  cry 
of  the  infant,  which  now  stole  upon  her 
ears,  acted  with  necromantic  force  upon 
her  frame,  which  was  sinking  under 
fatigue,  and  again  she  was  all  energy. 

She  hastened  to  the  infant,  and  was 
for  some  time  anxiously  engaged  in  at- 
tending to  its  little  wants.  It  appeared 
in  that  state  of  debility,  that  Lady  Mar- 
garet still  apprehended  that  it  would  die; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments, 
with  which  she  endeavoured  to  fortify 
her  mind,  she  felt  that  if  the  little 
drooping,  withering  flower  on  which  she 
gazed  should  perish,  she  would,  in  fact, 
be  the  principal  cause  of  its  death. 
"  Jane,"  said  her  ladyship,  **  do  you  not 
think  that  Betty  Staunton  could  come  to 
the  castle  to-night  unseen  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  attendant ; 
"  that  would  be  impossible,  my  lady." 

Lady  Margaret  gazed  upon  the  babe 
again  and  again  :   **  It  will  die,   I  fear ! 
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Oh,  that  to-morrow  were  come  !"  Everv 
piteous  moan  of  the  poor  infant  sounded 
like  a  knell  in  her  ladyship's  ear,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  little  Louisa  sunk  into  a 
sweet  sleep,  that  she  dismissed  Jane,  de- 
siring that  no  one  might  intrude  upon 
her,  '*  not  even  yourself,  Jane,"  she 
added, ''till  the  clock  strikes  eleven;  then 
I  will  retire  to  rest,  and  not  till  then.*' 
Her  ladyship's  orders  were  always  pe- 
remptory, and  Jane  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. During  her  absence,  Lady  Mar- 
garet, with  a  rapidity  and  decision  which 
proved  her  strength  of  mind,  wrote  to 
her  own  broker,  empowering  him  to  de- 
posit, in  Messrs.  Gathergold's  hands,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  produce  an  annuity  of 
60/.  per  ann.  telling  him  that  it  was  de- 
stined for  the  sup})ort  of  a  poor  orphan; 
but  as  she  hated  j)arade,  she  begged  her 
name  might  not  be  mentioned.  She 
gave  Dr.  Neville's  address,  wlio  was  well 
known  to  her  as  having  been  tutor  in 
Lord     Alvanley's    family,    and    with    a 
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promptitude  worthy  a  better  cause,  she 
decided  upon  entrusting  her  niece  to  his 
care.  She  had  more  than  one  motive  in 
this  disposal  of  the  infant  Louisa ;  slie 
had  no  wish  that  any  distant  relation 
should  supplant  the  child  of  her  brother, 
and  she  resolved,  if  she  should  herself 
die  unmarried,  that  a  document  should 
be  attached  to  her  will,  proving  Isabella 
Templeton  to  be  the  rightful  heiress. 
'*  li,''  said  she,  to  herself,  *'  she  should 
at  any  future  time  assume  her  rights,  the 
Countess  of  Annandale  must  neither  be 
illiterate  nor  ill  bred  ;  she  must  have  the 
appearance  of  a  gentlewoman."  But 
her  ladyship's  marriage  with  ISIr.  Irving, 
and  the  birth  of  her  son,  rendered  this 
precaution  unnecessary.  But  we  are  an- 
ticipating events. 

All  her  preparations  were  completed 
by  the  time  Jane  arrived  ;  when,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  all  interruption  for  that 
night,  she  went  herself  to  see  her  sister, 
though  she  refused  to  enter  Lady  Mur- 
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ray's  apartment.  Delighted  to  have  so 
easily  eluded  the  visit  of  Lady  Mary, 
she  returned  to  her  own  room,  locked 
the  door,  and  as  Jane  was  now  nursing 
the  baby,  whose  languid  frame  still  ren- 
dered its  cry  so  feeble  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  its  being  heard,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bed  for  a  few  hours ;  but 
her  sleep  was  disturbed,  and  before  the 
morning  dawned  she  had  again  risen 
from  uneasy  slumbers. 

The  poor  infant  had  sunk  into  a  doze; 
and  after  carefully  wrapping  it  up,  she 
sent  Jane  down  stairs  to  unlock  a  small 
door  which  opened  towards  the  back  of 
the  castle. 

Jane  having  returned,  Lady  Margaret 
accompanied  her  slowly  and  fearfully; 
Jane  carrying  a  small  taper,  which  shed 
a  feeble  ray  around  them. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  circuitous  passages  they  had  to  tra- 
verse;  and  Lady  Margaret,  having  con- 
signed the  babe  to  the  arms  of  her  at- 
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tendant,  and  closed  the  door  after  her, 
with  quick  steps  regained  her  own  apart- 
ment ;  while  the  dauntless  instrument 
of  her  will  proceeded  on  her  iniquitous 
journey. 

Lady  Margaret  took  her  station  at  the 
window  of  her  bed-room  :  with  straining 
eyes  she  glanced  through  the  dun  light, 
to  watch  the  departure  of  the  lawful 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Annandale. 

The  night  had  been  stormy  ^  and  though 
the  clouds  were  dispersing,  yet  the  wind 
still  moaned  piteously  round  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  and  the  rain  pattered  gently 
among  the  leaves  of  the  adjacent  shrub- 
beries. Gradually,  however,  it  ceased : 
as  a  bright  streak  began  to  glow  faintly 
in  the  east,  shade  after  shade  imper- 
ceptibly faded  at  the  appearance  of  the 
bright  god  of  day  :  and  by  the  time  his 
golden  beams  had  illumined  the  distant 
mountain  tops,  Lady  Margaret  fancied 
she  saw  Jane  enter  the  little  wood,  in  the 
middle  of  which   stood  the  hut,  where 
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the  nurse  awaited  her  ladyship's  com- 
mands. At  sight  of  the  poor  babe  the 
nurse  uttered  a  scream  of  joy,  for  the 
tidings  of  its  death  had  reached  her  ears  - 
with  haste  she  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  ; 
but  its  languid,  pale,  and  exhausted  frame 
terrified  her.  **  Ah  !"  she  cried,  bursting 
into  tears,  '*  my  poor  babe,  'tis  well  for 
thee,  I  have  thee  again."  Eagerly  she 
gave  it  that  nutriment  which  kind  nature 
has  provided,  and  the  loss  of  which  had 
greatly  increased  its  indisposition.  It 
appeared  revived  ;  opened  its  eyes,  and 
very  soon  showed  more  of  life  than  it 
had  exhibited  for  some  time  past.  The 
nurse  hushed  it  to  sleep  upon  her  bosom; 
and  the  old  woman  herself  watched  it 
with  a  degree  of  interest  she  thought 
she  never  could  have  felt  for  the  bairn 
who  would  deprive  the  Lady  Margaret 
of  her  birthright. 

Lady  Margaret,  in  the  mean  while,  re- 
mained fixed  at  her  window,  so  intently 
gazing  towards  the  wood,  that  she  did  not 
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hear  her  sister  enter  her  apartment ;  and 
she  started  "  like  a  guilty  thing,"  as 
Lady  Mary's  voice  sounded  upon  her  ear- 
Lady  Mary  looked  surprised  :  "  So 
early  up,  sister;  and  the  window  open! 
—  Oh  !  how  cold  you  are — do  let  me 
close  it." 

But  Lady  Margaret,  at  that  moment, 
caught  sight  of  Jane,  emerging  from  the 
wood,  and  she  quitted  the  window  hastily, 
and  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  bed-side. 
*'  The  morning  air  has  refreshed  me,*' 
said  her  ladyship:  *^  I  was  feverish/' 

''  Indeed,"  replied  Lady  Mary,  '*  I  shall 
have  this  melancholy  little  coffin  removed 
— your  health  is  already  affected  by  your 
close  attentions  :  but  you  are  still  dressed 
as  you  were  last  night;  why  did  you  not 
go  to  bed  ?" 

'*  I  could  not  undress — I  was  too  weary ; 
but  if  you  will  leave  me,  I  will  even  now  go 
to  bed  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  how  does 
Lady  Murray  ?" 
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"  She  has  passed  a  restless  night ;  and 
I  almost  doubt  Mr.  Layton's  assurance 
that  she  will  recover  :  the  loss  of  her  child 
will  kill  poor  Louisa.  You  are  very  ill, 
Margaret,"  continued  Lady  Mary,  start- 
ing from  her  seat,  alarmed  at  the  changing 
countenance  of  her  sister  :  "  Let  me  ring 
for  Jane?*' 

"  Not  for  worlds  !'*  was  the  reply  of 
Lady  Margaret;  ''  she  is  not  yet  up — and 
I  shall  be  better  by  and  by;  only  leave  me 
for  a  short  time." 

Lady  Mary  complied  with  her  sister's 
request ;  and  in  about  two  hours  Lady 
Margaret  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
Jane  enter  her  apartment. 

She  now  arranged  her  dress  ;  and  de- 
scending the  stairs,  she  walked  for  some 
time  in  the  shrubbery,  and  then  returned 
to  her  own  apartment  refreshed,  and,  in 
some  degree,  composed.  During  the 
morning  she  went  herself  to  the  hut, — a 
walk  she  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
taking ;  and  when  she  arrived  there,  she 
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gave  the  nurse  written  directions  as  to 
her  future  proceedings.  By  easy  stages 
this  woman  journeyed  to  London  ;  but  she 
would  not  wean  the  little  girl  till  she  was 
perfectly  recovered ;  although  she  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  Lady  Margaret 
to  hasten  her  departure  for  Wales.  Almost 
broken-hearted,  she  left  her  young  charge 
at  the  inn,  as  we  have  told,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Neville;  and,  six  years  afterwards, 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  Oldenwood, 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Staunton. 

Lady  Murray  on  this  very  eventful 
morning  awoke  somewhat  refreshed.  She 
made  no  inquiries  after  her  child;  but 
her  eyes  were  eagerly  directed  towards 
the  door,  whenever  it  opened ;  and  the 
look  of  disappointment,  and  the  heavy 
sigh  which  accompanied  that  look,  spoke 
volumes  to  the  heart  of  the  affectionate 
Lady  Mary. 

Gradually,  however,  she  recovered ; 
and  her  grief,  softened  by  time,  soon 
assumed  that  mild  and  placid  form  which 
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the  humble  and  pious  mind  may  cherish, 
without  accusing  itself  "  of  rebellion 
against  the  sovereignty  which  appointed 
that  separation  which  afflicts  it." 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Etheridge  awoke  all 
her  sorrows  for  a  short  time  ;  but  the 
kindness  of  Lady  Mary  and  Lord  An- 
nandale,  who  gave  Mr.  Etheiidge  a 
pressing  invitation  to  spend  the  autumn 
with  them,  impressed  her  mind  with  that 
spirit  of  gratitude  which  could,  in  the 
midst  of  her  regret  for  the  blessings  she 
had  lost,  lead  her  at  the  same  time 
properly  to  estimate  those  which  still  re* 
mained. 

Lady  Margaret  was  now  an  altered 
being ;  she  was  courteous  and  obliging  in 
her  general  behaviour,  though  there  were 
times  when  her  natural  disposition  would 
declare  itself. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Irving  completed 
her  happiness  ;  and  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  she  left  the  castle  as  Lady  Mar- 
garet Irving. 
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She  lost  her  husband  about  two  years 
after  her  marriage ;  and  though,  as  the 
future  Countess  and  heiress  of  Annandale, 
she  had  many  offers  of  marriage,  she  re- 
fused them  all,  and  devoted  herself  to  her 
only  son. 

About  six  years  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Murray  the  Earl  of  Annandale  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  j  when  Lady  Mary  took  a 
house  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
whither  she  removed,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Murray. 

Mr.  Etheridge  used  to  pay  them  an 
annual  visit  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  they 
generally  visited  him  once  in  two  years ; 
but  they  neither  of  them  had  any  wish 
to  travel  to  Annandale  Castle. 

The  first  anxiety  the  Countess  of  An- 
nandale experienced  was  upon  the  death 
of  the  nurse,  whom  she  had  largely 
bribed.  She  feared  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  might  have  induced  this  wo- 
man to  betray,  in  her  last  moments,  the 
important  secrets  with  which  she  was  en- 
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trusted.  But  when  Dr.  Neville  wrote, 
requesting  permission  for  Isabella  to  go 
to  Dawlish,  her  ladyship  was  relieved 
from  an  intolerable  load  of  uncertainty ; 
and  this  feeling  partly,  perhaps,  induced 
her  to  grant  the  permission  requested. 

She  was  herself  going  to  Scarborough, 
whither  her  son  was  to  follow;  but  his 
journey  into  Devonshire,  so  unexpected, 
brought  the  countess  to  town  imme- 
diately. 

Isabella  now  became  a  formidable  per- 
son in  her  ladyship's  eye :  she  had  a 
thousand  fears,  none  of  which  she  could 
quite  define ;  but  they  were  fears,  and 
she  resolved  instantly  that  her  i.iece 
should  be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  leave 
**  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work." 

But  where  to  find  an  emissary?  At 
length  she  recollected  that  Staunton 
had  a  sister  in  London,  who  used  to  re- 
ceive her  annuity  for  her;  and  to  her, 
therefore,  she  hastened. 

Surprised   at  this  visit  fiom  her  lady- 
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ship,  Mrs.  Slender  was  all  condescension. 
"  The  fact  is  this,  Mrs.  Slender,"  said 
her  ladyship  :  "  my  son,  Lord  Murray, 
is,  I  fear,  likely  to  be  entangled  in  a  con- 
nexion with  a  girl  of  neither  family  nor 
fortune ;  and  you  know,  my  good  Mrs. 
Slender,  that  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for 
a  man  of  his  rank  to  be  so  foolishly  led 
away." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  lady,''  replied  Mrs. 
Slender;  "  but  what  can  so  umble  a  crea- 
ture as  me  do  to  assist  your  ladyship  ?  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  appy  to  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  your  ladyship." 

"  Why,  I  want  some  trusty  person, 
somebody  of  respectability." — Mrs.  Slen- 
der drew  herself  up. — **  Somebody  I  can 
rely  upon,  Mrs.  Slender,  to  go  down  into 
Devonshire,  and  bring  this  girl  up  to 
London." 

Mrs.  Slender  immediately  said,  she  should 
be  proud  to  be  considered  worthy  such 
a  trust,  and  instantly  offered  her  services. 
Her  offer  was  as  instantly  accepted  by  Lady 
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Annandale  ;  who  said,  "  I  will  write  a 
letter  to  the  people  she  is  with ;  and 
you  may  take  a  chaise  all  the  way,  or 
travel  as  you  please." 

**  Thank  you,  my  lady;  I  shall  be  appy 
to  oblige  your  ladyship,  and  I  will  just 
speak  to  my  usband,  and  will  go  when- 
ever you  please." 

*'  Thank  you,*'  said  Lady  Annandale. 
**  Good  Mrs.  Slender,  perhaps  to-morrow 
then  you  will  set  off." 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,  if  your  ladyship 
wishes  it.  I  will  soon  arrange  matters 
for  my  journey,  if  your  ladyship  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  proper  directions." 

In  the  evening  a  note  came  for  Mrs. 
Slender,  with  her  ladyship's  respects, 
**  La!"  said  Mrs.  Slender,  "  how  polite 
— her  ladyship's  respects !  Well,  my 
dear,  read  on.'* 

Mr.  Slender  w^nt  on  thus  :  *'  In 
placing  Miss  Templeton  with  you,  Mrs. 
Slender,  I  am  convinced  I  am  securing 
her  happiness  ;   and  as  it  is    of  the  ut- 
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most  importance  to  my  safety  and  hers, 
that  she  should  be  at  present  concealed, 
you  will  be  discreet  as  to  your  conversa- 
tion respecting  her." 

But  the  results  which  this  note  led 
to  have  been  already  detailed  ;  and  we 
must  now  return  to  the  sick  bed  of  Lady 
Annandale,  or  rather,  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Irving. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

This  is  in  thte  a  nature  but  affected  ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune. 

TiMON  OP  Athens. 

Lady  Margaret*s  narrative  had  been 
broken  and  interrupted  ;  but  the  princi- 
pal events  related  by  her  ladyship  brought 
to  Lady  Mary's  mind  circumstances  and 
particulars  respecting  her  sister's  con- 
duct, which  had,  ?vt  the  time  of  the  sup- 
posed death  of  their  niece,  appeared 
strange  and  unaccountable ;  but  which 
she  hud  attributed  to  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  Lady  Margaret  had  undergone 
by  her  seemingly  unremitting  attentions 
to  the  object  of  her  deep-laid  schemes. 
All  now  showed  in  its  true  colours ;  and 
as  the  morning  of  the  infant  Louisa's  de- 
parture came  across  Lady  Mary's  imagi- 
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nation,  her  sensations  are  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. Pity,  love,  terror,  indignation, 
each  in  its  turn  strove  for  mastery.  As 
Lady  Margaret  proceeded,  her  sister's 
mind  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
intense  suffering  as  closed  her  lips,  and 
rendered  her  apparently  insensible  to  all 
around  her.  Scarcely  could  the  now 
repentant  Lady  Margaret  conclude  her 
tale  of  guilt;  and  when  she  had  decidedly 
pronounced  that  Isabella  Templeton  was 
indeed  her  brother's  child,  and  lawful 
Countess  of  Annandale,  she  sunk  ex- 
hausted on  her  pillow. 

A  silence  of  a  few  moments  followed  ; 
and  Mr.  Lindley,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  further  agitation,  entreated  her  lady- 
ship would  endeavour  to  compose  herself. 
She  shook  her  head.  *'  Alas  !  Mr.  Lind- 
ley," she  resumed,  *'  I  feel  assured  that 
life  is  fast  ebbing  to  a  close,  and  I  have 
yet  much  to  do,     I  must  see  my  son." 

Mr.  Lindley  was  well  aware  that  a  few 
hours  would  indeed  fill  up  the  extent  of 
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her  ladyship's  existence  ;  but  he  feared 
the  interview  with  Lord  Murray  would 
hasten  her  end,  and  he  wished  to  defer 
the  meeting  at  least  for  half  an  hour ; 
but  Lady  Margaret  would  hear  of  no 
delay,  and  Lady  Mary  went  to  her  sor- 
rowing nephew,  to  request  his  attend- 
ance. Her  ladysliip  found  him  seated  at 
a  table,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands. 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  looked  up, 
but  with  a  countenance  so  sad,  so  like  the 
picture  of  despair,  that  the  words  died 
upon  Lady  Mary's  lips,  and,  unable  to 
articulate,  she  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Lord  Murray  rose,  and 
approaching  his  aunt,  he  with  a  forced 
composure  endeavoured  to  console  her. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  still  unable  to 
speak,  looked  at  him  with  the  expression 
which  we  might  suppose  a  sorrowing 
angel  would  assume  upon  contemplating 
the  woes  of  sutforing  humanity.  At  length 
she  said,  "  Murray,  my  dear  Murray  !*' 

Lord  Murray  rose,  and  with  a  calm 
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tone  of  voice  he  replied,  "  Mr.  Irving, 
you  mean,  my  dear  aunt.  Do  not,  I  en- 
treat you,  miscal  me  thus.  O  my  mother! 
my  mother  !*'  he  added5in  a  tone  of  agony. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Lindley  hastily 
entered  the  room.  **  Her  ladyship  is 
again  seized  with  convulsions,^'  she  said, 
"  and  Mr.  Lindley  requests  your  imme- 
diate presence.*^  Lord  Murray  quickly 
left  the  room  ;  and  approaching  the  bed 
of  his  mother,  he  started  back  at  the  ra- 
vages which  guilt  and  sorrow  had  made, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  short  hours,  in  the 
lofty  form  of  Lady  Annandale.  Gra- 
dually the  convulsions  left  her,  and  she 
lay  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
from  which  Mr.  Lindley  augured,  that, 
when  she  did  arouse,  her  time  would  be 
short. 

Anxiously  did  they  watch  every  turn 
of  her  pale  countenance.  At  length  she 
moved  ;  and  slowly  unclosing  her  eyes, 
she  looked  around  her  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley  had  re- 
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tired  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment ; 
and  Lady  Margaret,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
her  son,  and  clasping  his  hand,  exclaimed 
in  broken  accents,  *'  Forgive  me  ! — but 
forgive  me  !"  Lord  Murray  had  hitherto 
struggled  and  suppressed  his  feelings, 
but  this  appeal  to  his  forgiveness  over- 
came him,  and  sinking  on  the  bed, 
he  wept  like  a  child.  Lady  Annandale 
still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and 
more  closely  grasped  his  hand  ;  again 
she  repeated  in  faint  accents,  "  Forgive 
me  !" 

*'  Talk  not  of  forgiveness,"  exclaimed 
Lord  ^lurray ;  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  repetition  of  the  words  **  Forgive 
me!"  and  Mr.  Lindley  requested  he  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  Lord  Mur- 
ray, with  much  agitation,  said,  "  From 
my  soul,  I  do  forgive  you." 

A  faint  smile  passed  across  Lady  Au- 
nandalc's  countenance;  she  still  saw  no 
one  but  her  son,  and  as  her  strength  de- 
creased, and  her  hold  relaxed,  she  faint! v 
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said,  '*  The  kiss  of  peace!"  and  her  son 
stooping  over  her,  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
pale  cheek.  Another  smile  passed  across 
her  hollow  features,  but  it  was  transi- 
tory; and  Lord  Murray  still  continued 
to  gaze  upon  her,  not  at  all  observing 
that  her  fixed  eye  lacked  animation :  but 
Mr.Lindley,  who  was  watching  her  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  saw  the  change,  and 
begged  his  lordship  would  withdraw  ;  then 
approaching  her  ladyship,  he  was  imme- 
diately convinced  that  all  was  over  5  and 
committing  her  to  the  care  of  his  wife 
and  her  attendant,  whom  he  called  in, 
he  accompanied  Lady  Mary  and  Lord 
Murray  to  the  drawing-room.  They 
both  needed  consolation  ;  but  Lord  Mur- 
ray was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  particulars 
we  have  related,  and  it  was  judged  pro- 
per that  so  he  should  remain  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  his  mind  was  upon  the 
rack  ;  and  earnestly  entreating  a  few 
hours'  conversation  witii  Mr.Lindley,  the 
latter  knew  not  how  to  refuse  his  re- 
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quest,  and  they  adjourned  to  another 
apartment;  while  Lady  Mary  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Weobly,  informing  him  of 
the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Annandale. 
In  as  few  words  as  possible  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  gave  the  details  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Margaret's  guilty  schemes,  and 
the  result  of  his  journey  to  the  north, 
in  company  with  Lady  Mary,  which 
proved,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  the  truth  of  Lady 
Margaret's  assertions  ;  since  the  coffin, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  infant  Louisa 
Murray,  had  been  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  himself,  Lady  Mary,  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, the  clergyman,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  elders  of  the  parish,  and  that  not 
the  slightest  remains  of  a  corpse  appeared; 
that  the  linen  and  stones,  the  veil,  were 
still  there,  and  that  there  were  appa- 
rently also  vegetable  substances  in  a  pe- 
rished state.  '*  Jane  too  is  still  living,'' 
he  continued;  '*  and  John,  the  son  of 
old   M'Gillan,   has  received  orders  that 
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she  shall  on  no  account  quit  the  castle  ; 
whither  she  was  conveyed  by  Lady 
Mary's  orders,  under  the  pretext  that 
her  ladyship  wished  to  see  her.  This 
precaution  was  thought  necessary,  as 
Lady  Mary  was  aware,  that  whatever 
unfair  doings  had  been  at  the  period  in 
question  enacted,  she  must  necessarily 
have  been  an  accessary  in  them.  The 
tale  I  have  just  disclosed  to  you  has 
proved  that  she  is  a  material  evidence 
upon  the  present  occasion." 

Mr.  Lindley  ceased  to  speak,  and  Lord 
Murray,  grasping  his  hand,  said,  '*  To- 
morrow 1  will  talk  with  you,  but  to- 
night—'* 

"  I  w^ill  not  intrude  upon  your  lord- 
ship," was  Mr.  Lindley's  reply,  inter- 
rupting him. 

A  languid  smile  forced  itself  on  Lord 
Murray's  countenance.  "  Let  me  have 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,"  added  his  lordship. 

Mr.  Lindley  instantly  fetched  tliem  ; 
and    then,    without    saying    more    than 
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**  Good  night,  my  lord  !'*  he  left  the 
room,  and  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, to  write  to  Dr.  Neville,  and  give 
him  the  particulars  of  all  that  happened 
since  his  arrival  at  Paris. 

Early  in  the  morning  Lord  Murray 
tapped  at  Mr.  Lindley's  door  ;  he  looked 
very  ill,  and  had  evidently  not  been  in 
bed.  '*  I  have  written,"  said  he,  mourn- 
fully, "  to  the  Abbe,  the  confessor  of  the 
Duke  of  Weobly's  family — a  man  of 
whom  I  have  the  highest  opinion — and 
entreated  that  he  would  communicate  to 
Lady  Sarah  the  fall  of  all  her  hopes  ;  for 
I  am  aware  that  her  ladyship  was  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  of  being  a  countess,  or 
she  would  never  have  wedded  so  cold,  so 
heartless  a  lover  as  myself.  This  letter 
is  for  the  duke,  informing  him  of  every 
particular.  And  now,  Lindley,  these  let- 
ters I  shall  entrust  to  you  to  deliver  to 
their  respective  owners;  I,  in  the  mean 
while,  will  prepare  to  meet  my  aunt  at 
breakfast;  and  so,  for  the  present,  I  leave 
you." 
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Lord  Murray  had  never  mentioned 
Isabella  to  Mr.  Lindley  ;  but  his  anxiety 
to  know  how  he  had  been  deceived  re- 
specting her  was  so  intense,  that  during 
Mr.  Lindley 's  absence,  his  lordship,  after 
the  first  salutations  of  the  morning,  asked 
Lady  Mary  how  she  had  been  so  com- 
pletely undeceived  respecting  Isabella? 

*'  I  wrote  to  you,  Murray,  detailing  how 
cruelly  we  had  been  deceived,  hoping  that 
I  should  be  time  enough  to  prevent  your 
intended  marriage." 

Lord  Murray  trembled  violently.  "  I 
never  received  your  letter,  my  dear 
aunt,'*  he  replied. 

"  Did  not  receive  a  letter  from  me, 
describing  all  Count  le  Grand's  villany  1" 
exclaimed  Lady  Mary  with  the  utmost 
surprise  ;  but  which  was  quickly  changed 
to  terror,  as  Lord  Murray,  starting  from 
his  seat,  repeated,  '*  Count  le  Grand's 
villany  !    What  is  it  you  mean?" 

But  Lady  Mary,  terrified  at  his  vio- 
lent  agitation,   was   afraid   to   proceed. 
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"  Count  le  Grand's  villany!"  he  repeated. 
"  I  entreat  you  will  be  more  explicit,  I 
entreat  you  will  tell  me  all  you  know 
which  relates  to  Isabella."  He  paused 
again.  "  After  the  communication  of 
yesternight,  I  still  live — more,  I  am  re- 
signed to  my  own  lot — and  think  you, 
that  aught  you  have  to  say  can  move  me 
more  ?     Proceed,  my  dear  madam  !*' 

Lady  Mary  began  again  to  clear  Isa- 
bella's reputation  ;  to  which,  in  silence, 
Lord  Murray  listened.  But  when  her 
ladyship  mentioned  Count  le  Grand  as 
the  author  of  all  Murray's  sorrows,  and 
Isabella's  misery,  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself:  "  The  earth  shall  not 
hold  him — nor  the  grave  protect  him 
from  my  wrath!"  he  exclaimed.  '*  Oh, 
fool  that  I  was !  villain  !  cowardly  vil- 
lain !  to  condemn  upon  appearances  a 
being  whose  every  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  spoke  her  superior  to  her  sex.  But 
w'here  is  le  Grand  ?  he  shall  yet  answer 
for  his  crimes  ! — He  shall  not  live  !" 
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^'  Dear   Murray,"    said  Lady   Mary, 
^'  you  terrify  me :  pray,  be  calm." 

But  Lord  Murray  was  impetuously 
leaving  the  room,  and  did  not  hear  her. 
Mrs.  Lindley  was,  however,  near  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  caught  hold 
of  him;  and  Lady  Mary's  voice,  in  tones 
of  terror  imploring  him  to  listen  to  her,  at 
length  made  some  impression  upon  him,  for 
he  allowed  Mrs. Lindley  to  shut  the  door. 

''  Ah,  dear  Murray,"  resumed  Lady 
Mary,  as  her  tears  flowed  fast,  "  at  such 
a  time  of  tribulation  as  this,  when  my 
soul  is  weighed  dowm  by  sadness — at 
such  a  time  to  heap  fresh  woes  upon  my 
already  sinking  heart !  Think  too  of 
Lady  Sarah." 

At  the  mention  of  his  lady's  name, 
Lord  Murray  stopped  short,  (for  he  was 
hastily  striding  across  the  room.)  ''  Lady 
Sarah  !"  he  repeated :  '*  I  had  forgotten 
she  was  in  existence.  Oh,  Isabella  !  Isa- 
bella !" 

Again  the  recollection  of  le  Grand's 
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villany  overcame  every  thought  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  darting  from  his  seat,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  he  was  met  by  Mr. 
Lindley,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Duke  of  Weobly's  hotel. 

Mr.  Lindley  was  prepared  to  stop  his 
lordship,  as  he  saw%  from  his  hurried  man- 
ner, that  he  was  violently  agitated  by 
passion;  and  firmly  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  he  asked  **'  where  he  was  going  ?'' 

'*  Le  Grand,"  was  the  only  reply  of 
Lord  Murray,  and  that  in  a  voice  scarcely 
articulate. 

*'  I  can  tell  you  what  you  wish  to  know 
of  him,  if  you  will  but  return  above  stairs," 
said  Mr.  Lindley. 

But  Lord  Murray  persisted  in  his  in- 
tentions. '*  Unhand  me,  Mr.  Lindley — 
let  me  pass,"  said  he,  with  considerable 
haughtiness ;  but  Mr.  Lindley  did  not  let 
go  his  hold,  and  replied,  *'  I  can  guess 
your  intentions  ;  but  they  are  anticipated 
— le  Grand  is  dead.'' 
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**  Dead  P'  exclaimed  Lord  Murray,  his 
limbs  immediately  relaxing  as  his  head 
sunk  upon  Mr.  Lindley*s  shoulder,  wlio 
had  now  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  return  up  stairs.  ''Dead!"  he  re- 
peated two  or  three  times — "  Oh,  Lind- 
ley,  do  with  me  now  as  thou  wilt,  only  let 
me  be  alone  for  a  few  minutes." 

Mr.  Lindley  left  him,  and  joining  Lady 
Mary,  he  told  her  the  result  of  his  morn- 
ing visit;  and  then,  going  to  Lord  Mur- 
ray's apartment,  he  declared  to  him  the 
duke's  intentions,  and  Lady  Sarah's  reso- 
lutions. ''  When  I  delivered  your  letter 
to  the  Abb^,  the  old  man  was  consider- 
ably agitated,  as  he  said,  '  I  will  execute 
his  lordship's  commission  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  Lady  Sarah  is,  I  confess  to 
you,  ambitious ;  but  Lord  Murray  does 
her  injustice,  to  suppose  that  ambition 
alone  induced  her  to  wed  him.  She  was 
not  insensible  to  his  merits.'  I  then  left 
the  Abb^,  and  waited  upon  his  grace.  The 
perusal  of  your  letter  threw  him  into  a 
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violent  passion.  He  declared  he  bdieved 
no  part  of  the  romantic  story ;  and  that 
Lady  Sarah  should  not  quit  his  roof  until 
he  had  himself  ascertained  the  truth  of 
the  matter;  and  concluded  by  saying, 
that  he  hoped  Lord  Murray  would  for 
the  present  totally  absent  himself  from 
his  hotel. 

"Remonstrance  would,  I  knew,  be  vain 
at  this  moment,'*  continued  Mr.  Lindley^ 
**  so  I  left  his  grace,  who  desired  a  servant 
would  inform  his  daughter  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  her. 

*«  I  met  the  Abbe  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs :  he  begged  1  would  give  you 
this  note,  and  desired  also  I  would  tell 
you,  '  that  at  present  Lady  Sarah  could 
not  follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart, 
which  would  lead  her  instantly,  personally 
to  join  you ;  but  that  she  would,  as  soon 
as  possible,  acquaint  your  lordship  with 
her  feelings  upon  the  late  unfortunate  dis- 
closure.' From  himself,  he  bade  me  tell  you, 
that  Lady  Sarah's  maid,  previous  to  his 
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interview  with  her  ladyship,  having  learnt 
many  particulars  from  Mrs.  Slygo,  re- 
specting your  attachment   for "  Mr. 

Lindley  paused. 

"Pray,  go  on,"  said  Lord  Murray.  "This 
alone  was  wanti.igto  complete  my  misery  ; 
but  pray  go  on." 

Mr.  Lindley  resumed  thus :  "  That  this 
circumstance  had  acted  more  powerfully 
upon  her  heart  than  any  other,  and  her 
judgment,  roused  by  the  exigencies  of  her 
situation,  had  shown  itself  equal  to  the 
arduous  and  unparalleled  duties  which  she 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil."  Mr.  Lindley 
paused. 

"  And  now  for  the  particulars  of  Count 
le  Grand's  death,"  said  Lord  Murray. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  Lady 
Violet  had  eloped  with  this  villain  ?'*  in- 
quired Mr.  Lindley. 

Lord  Murray  replied  that  he  had  heard 
as  much,  and  understood  also  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Italy. 

"  Such  was  their  intention,*'  said  Mr. 
Lindley  ;  ''  but  I  have  just  learned,  as  I 
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passed  through  the  Rue  Richelieu,  that 
Count  le  Grand,  liaving  quarrelled  with 
a  notorious  sharper,  in  the  Palais  Royale, 
a  duel  had  ensued,  in  which  the  former  was 
killed.  Of  the  motives  of  his  return,  and 
that  too  alone,  to  Paris,  I  can  give  no 
account.'' 

Lord  Murray  made  little  or  no  remark 
upon  le  Grand's  fate,  neither  did  he  say 
auofht  which  reo^arded  Ladv  Sarah  and 
the  duke.  After  a  few  moments'  silence, 
he  requested  Mr.  Lindley  would  make  his 
apologies  to  his  aunt,  and  say  tliat  she  must 
excuse  his  appearance  at  dinner,  as  his 
mind  was  not  in  a  tone  to  bear  company. 
During  the  evening,  Mr.  Lindley 
be^rijjed  a  short  conversation  with  Lord 
Murray,  but  was  refused  admittance  to 
his  apartment ;  and  as  he  passed  the  door 
of  his  lordship  at  night,  when  going  to 
rest,  he  saw  it  slowly  open,  and  the  Abb6 
cautiously  come  out  of  the  apartment, 
and  softly  descending  the  stairs,  he  left 
the  hotel. 

*'  Now    this  in  truth  is  very  strange," 
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said  Mr.  Lindley  to  himself.  '*  What  can 
the  Abhe  want  with  Lord  Murray?"  for 
so  from  habit  he  was  still  called,  and  so 
we  call  him.  *'  I  like  not  his  mysterious 
visit,  and  shall  watch  this  priest  closely." 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Lind- 
ley mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Lady 
Mary  and  Mrs.  Lindley.  The  latter  im- 
mediately said,  **  1  very  much  suspect 
that  M.  TAbbe  has  hopes  of  converting 
Lord  Murray,  and  he  is  a  fit  subject 
to  work  upon— warm,  sanguine,  proud, 
and  impetuous  :  disappointed  in  all  his 
hopes,  he  very  likely  sinks  into  despond- 
ence ;  nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  he 
wished  to  hide  his  sorrows  and  his 
disgrace  within  the  walls  of  a  mona- 
stery.'* 

**  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary,  '*  it  is  impossible.  Murray  has 
too  strong  a  mind  to  sink  under  his  mis- 
fortunes.'' 

"  Lord  Murray  has  more  strength  of 
feeling  than  of  mind,"  replied  Mrs.  Lind- 
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ley.  "  His  attachment  to  Isabella  was 
almost  instantaneous,  hrs  passion  ardent, 
and  his  whole  proceedings,  with  regard 
to  her,  too  violent  and  impetuous,  to 
bode  happiness  either  to  her  or  himself. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  her  character, 
without  any  inquiries  as  to  her  disposi- 
tion, he  proclaimed  her  matchless  both 
in  body  and  mind  ;  and  with  equal  pre- 
cipitancy, and  without  further  proof 
than  his  own  erroneous  judgment,  he  as 
decidedly  declared  her  to  be  base  and 
worthless.  Believe  me,  and  pardon  me, 
Lady  Mary,  but  without  some  means 
are  taken  to  prevent  M.  TAbbe  from 
being  his  counsellor  and  adviser,  Lord 
Murray  will  embrace  a  monastic  life." 

"  But  he  is  a  protestant,'*  replied 
Lady  Mary. 

''  He  will  not  be  so  lo^ig,"  added 
Mrs.  Lindley,  **  depend  upon  that.  The 
Abbe  is  a  worthy  character,  truly  pious, 
zealous,  and  devout,  and  therefore  will 
have  much  influence  upon    Lord  Mur- 
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ray;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  no 
argument  will  be  wanting,  on  his  part, 
to  urge  his  lordship  to  seek  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church.*' 

Mr.  Lindley  confessed  there  was  pro- 
bability in  her  argument,  but  still  hoped 
that  Lord  Murray  would  not  be  pre- 
cipitate in  his  decision. 

Lady  Mary  would  not  suspect  her  ne- 
phew of  so  much  cowardice.  "  No," 
cried  her  ladyship,  *'  he  will  show  him- 
self superior  to  fortune,  and  be  equally 
honoured  as  Mr.  Irving,  as  when  the 
coronet  hung  suspended  o'er  his  manly 
brow." 

At  this  moment  Lord  Murray  entered, 
and  his  aunt  rose  to  meet  him  :  he  was 
very  pale,  his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  his 
frame  feeble  ;  dejection  sat  on  his  faded 
countenance,  and  the  smile  he  forced, 
as  Lady  Mary  inquired  kindly  after  his 
health,  quickly  disappeared,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  look  so  solemn,  that,  un^ 
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able  to  conceal  her  feelings,  her  lady- 
ship hastily  left  the  room. 

A  silence  of  a  few  minutes  followed 
her  departure :  at  length  Mr.  Lindley 
asked  if  he  might  be  permitted  an  hour's 
conversation  with  his  lordship. 

Lord  Murray's  blood  rushed  to  his 
cheek,  as  he  sard,  *'  He  had  a  particular 
engagement  that  morning." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Lindley,  *'  that 
good  Dr.  Neville  were  here  :  he  would 
be  a  more  suitable  companion  for  your 
lordship,  at  this  moment,  than  myself." 

"  Dr.  Neville!"  ejaculated  Lord  Mur- 
ray. *^  Dr.  Neville  could  not  disperse 
the  overwhelming  ills  which  on  all  sides- 
oppress  me." 

"  But  he  could  impart  consolation 
under  those  ills,"  replied  Mrs.  Lindley, 
"  and  most  ardently  do  I  wish  he  were 
here." 

Lord  Murray  made  no  reply  to  Mrs* 
Lindley,   but  instantly  left    the  room.. 
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Mr.  Lindley  was  now  convinced  that  his 
wife's  suspicions  were  well  founded,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Abb6  confirmed  them 
in  this  opinion. 

Lady  Mary,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
wrote  a  note  to  the  Duke  of  Weobly,  in- 
quiring after  his  daughter's  health,  and 
entreating  to  know  when  she  might  do 
herself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Lady 
Sarah.  The  duke's  answer  w^as  laconic  :  it 
merely  stated  that  Lady  Sarah  was  as  well 
as  he  could  e.vpect  her  to  be,  but  that  at 
present  she  must  decline  the  honour  of 
her  ladyship's  visit. 

Lord  Murray  too  refused  all  intimacy 
with  Lady  Mary,  and  uniformly  repulsed 
Mr.  Lindley's  advances  to  any  friendly 
intercourse.  No  steps  had  been  as  yet 
taken  respecting  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Lady  Margaret  Irving,  since  whose 
death  six  whole  days  had  elapsed  ;  and 
Lady  Mary  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley 
were  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion upon  the  late  events,  when  a  packet 
was  delivered  to  her  ladyship  from  Lord 
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Murray,  which  contained  instructions 
for  Lady  Margaret  Irving's  funeral,  the 
body  of  whom  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
Scotland,  and  placed  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  chapel  adjoining  Annandale Castle. 
The  route  was  marked  out  with  great 
accuracy,  and  Lady  Mary  was  requested 
to  take  upon  herself  the  disposal  of  her 
ladyship's  wardrobe.  T\\q  family  jewels 
he  begged  might  be  given  to  the  present 
Countess  of  Annandale  ;  the  remainder 
Lady  Mary  would  accept,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  her  unfortunate  sister.  The 
packet  also  contained,  though  unnecessa- 
rily, a  formal  renunciation  of  the  title  of 
Annandale,  and  the  estates  attached  to  it. 
After  having  thus  disposed  of  his 
worldly  concerns,  Mr.  Irving  continued 
thus  :"  Thrown  out  of  that  society  in  which 
I  had  been  cherished,  more  I  fear  for 
the  gifts  of  fickle  fortune  than  for  my 
own  merits,  the  world  opens  upon  me 
under  a  different  aspect.  I  have  not 
yet  courage  enough  to  brave  *  the  proud 
man's  contumely,  the  rich  man's  scorn,' 
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and  shall  therefore,  for  a  time,  conceal 
my  sorrows  and  my  disgrace  from  the 
exulting  eyes  of  those  who  feed  with  de- 
light upon  the  miseries  and  disappoint- 
ments of  their  fellow-creatures.  My  re- 
treat is  chosen  ;  all  attempts  to  discover 
which  would  be  but  labour  lost.  Ere 
you  receive  this,  I  shall,  I  hope,  have 
found  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give. — Adieu,  my  dear  madam  !  May 
you  live  long  and  happily,  happier  than 
I  can  find  words  to  express,  and,  when 
sinking  into  the  vale  of  years,  may  the 
blessings  of  the  good,  the  prayers  of 
the  indigent  attend  you  ;  and  when  the 
tomb  shall  close  upon  you,  may  the  tear 
of  affection,  not  of  pity,  bedew  your 
grave!" 

The  utmost  consternation  now  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  entrance  of  Joiin,  Mr. 
Irving's  servant,  holding  an  open  letter 
in  one  hand,  and  a  draft  in  the  other, 
completed  their  dismay.  *'  He  is  gone,'* 
at   length  articulated  the  poor   fellow  -, 
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'*  lie  is  gone,  and  would  not  let  me  fol- 
low him.  Lord  Murray  is  gone,  and 
I  shall  never,  never,  see  him  again ! 
He  has  never  been  in  bed  more  than 
a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time  since  my 
lady's  death,  but  has  sat  writing  sheet 
after  sheet,  till,  I  am  sure,  his  eyes  must 
have  ached  ;  and  never  smiled  but  wlien 
the  Abb6  entered  his  apartment." 

John  might  have  continued  talking  for 
some  time  longer,  but  a  heavy  sigh  from 
Lady  Mary  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  duty.  He  stopped  short,  and  hastily 
leaving  the  room,  he  quickly  returned 
with  a  glass  of  water. 

Lady  Mary  motioned  to  him  to  be- 
gone, and  Mr.  Lindley,  at  Lady  Mary's 
request,  left  her  ladyship  with  Mrs. 
Lindley.  Mr.  Lindley,  accompanied  by 
John,  immediately  left  the  hotel  with 
the  vague  hope  of  discovering,  at  the 
Duke  of  Weobly's,  some  tidings  of  the 
fugitive  ;  but  their  inquiries  were  fruitless. 
They^  however,  learnt  that  Lady  Sarah 
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had  retired  for  a  short  time  to  a  con- 
vent ;  that  the  Duke  had  left  Paris,  and 
that  the  Abbe  was  also  absent ;  but  no 
one  knew  more  than  the  simple  fact  of 
their  departure. 

Having  returned  home  in  low  spirits, 
Mr.  Lindley,  Lady  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley  held  a  long  consultation  as  to  their 
future  proceedings.  Lady  Mary  called 
in  the  course  of  the  day  upon  Lady 
Sarah,  but  was  refused  admittance  ;  and, 
as  all  their  attempts  to  discover  Mr. 
Irving  were  in  vain,  they  at  lengtii 
made  preparations  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land, where  their  presence  was  most 
anxiously  desired. 

The  remains  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
Irving  were  placed  in  a  superb  coffin, 
and  conveyed  to  her  former  residence  in 
Wimpole-street,  previous  to  their  removal 
to  the  family  vault  at  Annandale. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ihrm'one.  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  I — Tell  me,  mine  own. 
Where  has.t  thou  been  preserved  ?  Where  lived  ? 
How  found? 

Winter's  Tale. 

But  wc  must  now  record  an  event 
whicli  liad  taken  place  in  Manchester- 
square,  some  time  after  the  departure  of 
I.ady  Mary,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley, 
for  France. 

One  day  that  Isabella  was  in  her  own 
room,  Lady  Murray  tapped  at  her  door, 
and  begged  admission.  "  Mrs.  Neville  and 
I  have  just  arranged  a  little  excursion  for 
to-morrow  to  Ilampton-court,"  said  her 
ladyship.  ** You  have  never  seen.the inside 
of  any  of  the  royal  palaces  as  yet,  Isabella, 
and  wc  will,  during  my  sister's  absence, 
go  to  Windsor,  and''— but,  as  if  struck 
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by  some  sudden  invisible  power,  her 
ladyship  stopped  short.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Isabella's  casket,  which  she 
had  just  opened,  and  within  which  lay 
the  little  cap  so  highly  prized  by  the 
latter. 

Isabella  turned  round  to  see  what  had 
attracted  Lady  Murray's  attention,  and 
instantly  espying  the  cap,  she  suddenly 
recollected  Dr.  Neville's  commands,  that 
she  should  conceal,  from  every  eye,  this 
precious  relic.  She  now,  therefore,  was 
hastily  closing  the  casket,  when  Lady 
Murray,  darting  forward,  seized  it. 

*' Tell  me,"  said  her  ladyship,  "oh, 
tell  me,  where  did  you  get  that  cap  ?  Oh, 
it  has  conjured  up  a  thousand  endearing 
remembrances  J  scenes  of  happiness  gone 
for  ever  !" 

Isabella's  agitation  did  not  escape  her 
ladyship.  ''  You  know,"  she  continued, 
bursting  into  tears,  "you  know,  then,  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Oh,  give  it  me,  dear 
Isabella !  give  it  me.     The  last  time  I 
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saw  it,  my  own  darling  Louisa  wore 
it.  Where,  Isabella,  where  did  yci  get 
it  ?" 

**  It  is  mine,"  replied  Isabella. 

**  Yours!"  exclaimed  Lady  Murray; 
**  Yours!  Merciful  God!  Yours!  impos- 
sible !  it  cannot  be  !  But  why  do  you 
tremble  thus  ?'* 

"  It  is  mine,  it  was  mine,"  repeated 
Isabella,  sinking  to  the  ground,  over- 
come by  the  hopes  and  fears  which  over- 
whelmed her. 

Lady  Murray  darted  forwards  to  sup- 
port her. 

**  Oh,  repeat  tliose  words  again,*'  said 
her  ladyship,  ''  while  I  have  power  to 
hear  them.  Alas!"  she  continued, 
wringing  her  hands,  **  whither  does  my 
fancy  lead  me  ?  Yet,  Isabella,"  she  re- 
sumed, in  a  solemn  tone,  after  a  short 
pause,  *'  yet,  Isabella,  I  must  know  how 
that  cap  came  into  your  possession." 

Isabella  summoned  all  her  resolution. 
**  That  cap,    and   articles   of  the   same 
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Rind,    were    left    by   the    woman    who 
brought  me  to  Olden — ." 

Before  Isabella  could  finish  the  word 
Oldenwood,  a  scream  of  joy  burst  from 
Lady  Murray's  lips.  '*  It  is,  it  is  my  own 
Louisa !  My  child,  my  life,  my  comfort !  Oh, 
answer  me  1"  But  Isabella  heard  her  not, 
and  Lady  Murray  throwing  herself  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  Isabella,  called 
aloud  for  help.  "  She  will  die,  die  !  Oh, 
Heaven,  preserve  my  senses  1"  continued 
her  ladyship,  as  she  chafed  Isabella*s 
temples.  "  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  will 
die,  and  no  one  comes  to  her  assistance." 
She  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  vio- 
lently pulled  the  bell ;  but  Mrs.  Neville 
was  at  the  door  :  she  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  fall /of  her  ladyship,  and  when  she 
entered  the  room,  she  was  panic-struck 
at  the  scene  before  her.  On  the  ground 
lay  Isabella,  her  head  and  one  arm  resting 
on  the  sofa,  while  by  her  side  knelt  Lady 
Murray,    now    impatiently    calling    for 
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help,  now  chafing  her  hands,  now  kissing 
lier  pale  cheek.  At  length  Isabella 
opened  her  eyes,  when  Lady  Murray, 
by  supernatural  strength,  raised  her, 
scarcely  allowing  Mrs.  Neville  to  assist 
her.  "  My  own  child — my  Louisa  !'  was 
now  all  sh'  could  utter,  "  the  image  of 
my  departed  lord.'* 

"  Dearest  Lady  Murray,'*  said  Isabella. 

"Call  me  not  thus,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, impatiently,  **  call  me  not  thus. 
When  last  I  parted  from  thee,  1  fancied 
thou  didst  recognize  thy  mother's  face, 
didst  know  her  voice.  Oh,  let  me  now 
hear  the  delightful  word  mother  from 
those  sweet  lips." 

Isabella  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
Lady  Murray  continued  thus  : 

**  The  world  may  not,  indeed,  believe 
thou  art  my  child,  but  I  feel  it  here — 
feel  it  at  my  heart.  Oli,  Mrs.  Neville, 
this  is  my  long-lost  child  arisen  from  the 
tomb,  to  glad  my  widow's  heart." 
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Mrs.  Neville  looked  all  amazement. 

**  Where  is  Dr.  Neville?"  resumed 
Lady  Murray ;  **  he  will  assist  in  unra- 
velling this  mystery." 

Lady  Murray  remained  a  few  moments 
silent.  At  length  she  cried,  "  Why  did 
I  confide  in  the  deceitful  promises  of 
Lady  Margaret?  Why  did  I  entrust  my 
child  to  the  care  of  her,  who  had  always 
treated  me  with  scorn,  and  Murray  with 
cold  unkindness  ?  Now  I  see  it  all — her 
persecution  of  tliee,  my  child,  as  Isabella 
Templeton — her  emotion  when  I  men- 
tioned the  resemblance  you  bore  my  lord 
— her  anxiety  lest  we  should  be  intimate. 
Ah,  she  feared  a  mother's  heart,  a  mo- 
ther's eye,  would  pierce  the  veil  in  which 
she  had  enveloped  thee.  Ah,  I  see  it 
all.  Lady  Annandale,  cruel,  base,  trea- 
cherous Lady  Annandale  ! — Lady  Annan- 
dale  !  no,  she  is  not  Lady  Annandale  ; 
'tis  thou,  my  child,  that  art  the  rightful 
Countess  of  Annandale.  Why,  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville, do  you  not  see  ?" — 
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Her  ladyship  paused,  for  Isabella's  head 
had  sunk  upon  her  shoulder,  and  she 
wiped  off  the  pearly  tears  which  stood 
like  dew-drops  on  a  Provence  rose, 
*' My  beloved  cliild/'  she  softly  said; 
"  my  darling  child !  When  will  Dr.  Ne- 
ville return  ?" 

'*  I  expect  him  every  moment,"  was  Mrs. 
Neville's  reply.  *'  It  is  near  five  o'clock, 
and  he  said  he  sh.ould  he  home  to  dinner.'* 

Lady  Murray  impatiently  paced  the 
room  ;  then  she  would  stop  and  gaze  upon 
Isabella,  repeating,  "  Cruel  Lady  Mar- 
garet !  Cruel,  barbarous  Lady  Margaret !" 

At  length  slie  recognized  Dr.  Neville's 
knock,  and  without  any  consideration  she 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  met  him  at  the 
door.  Her  agitation  alarmed  the  doctor ; 
but  w^hcn  her  ladyship  asked,  in  trem- 
bling, eager  accents,  who  IsabellaTemplc- 
ton  was,  he  begged  she  would  accompany 
him  into  the  parlour  ;  but  she  declared 
she  would  not  stir  till  he  had  answered 
her  question. 
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"  I  have  just  learnt,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, '^  some  particulars  of  her  birth,  but 
as  yet  I  have  no  certainty  which  could 
justify  me '* 

At  this  moment  a  servant  put  into  his 
hand  a  letter  bearing  a  foreign  post-mark. 
"  This  letter,"  he  continued,  *'  will  clear 
up  the  mystery,  as  1  hope.  Do  let  me 
lead  your  ladyship  into  the  library.'' 

Lady  Murray  pointed  to  the  letter  as 
they  entered  the  room,  '*  Read,'*  she 
cried,  "  read.  Well,'*  she  continued,  as 
she  watched  the  doctor,  ''  Dr.  Neville,  I 
can  endure  this  suspense  no  longer ;"  and 
indeed  her  countenance  betrayed  she 
could  not  much  longer  support  it.  And 
the  doctor  with  a  smile  assured  her  that 
now  he  was  convinced  that  Isabella  Tem- 

pleton '*Is  my  daughter,"  interrupted 

Lady  Murray,  rushing  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  before  she  reached  the  stairs  she  fell, 
and  her  exhausted  frame  refused  to  bear 
her  to  her  child.  In  an  agony  she  called 
on  her  Louisa — her  child  ;  and  Dr.  Ne- 
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ville,  hastening  to  her  assistance,  bade  a 
servant  tell  Miss  Templeton  to  join  them 
in  the  library. 

**  Miss  Templeton  1"  exclaimed  Lady 
Murray;  "  tell  the  Countess  of  Annan- 
dale  that  her  mother " 

*'  Lady  Murray,"  said  Dr.  Neville, 
**  be  composed,  I  entreat  you." 

The  sight  of  Isabella,  however,  did 
more  to  compose  Lady  Murray  than  any 
argument  the  doctor  could  have  used. 
— '*  Now,"  she  cried,  *'  tell  her — thou 
kind  protecting  friend  of  my  ill-used 
Louisa — tell  her  that  she  is  indeed  my 
child,  Countess  of  Annandale  too — ay, 
and  wortliy  her  high  birth.  My  child! 
my  pride!  my  comfort!" 

Lady  Murray  now  gazed  intently  upon 
Isabella,  as  if  to  discover  some  further 
traces  of  her  lord.  By  degrees  the  tu- 
mult of  her  feelings  subsided,  and  in  si- 
lence she  enjoyed  the  happiness  which 
Providence  had  thus  kept  in  store  for 
her. 
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The  news,  however,  quickly  spread 
through  the  family,  notwithstanding  all 
the  precautions  which  the  doctor  took  to 
prevent  it,  and  it  went  abroad  with  every 
sort  of  exaggeration. 

The  paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  which 
had  acted  so  powerfully  upon  Lord  Mur- 
ray, and  the  intelligence  further  conveyed 
by  John  respecting  Isabella's  birth,  arose 
from  a  conversation  between  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Neville,  Vvhich  Lady  Mary's  butler 
had  overheard.  This  man  had  an  insu- 
perable aversion  to  Lady  Annandale, 
which  arose  from  her  uniform  haughty 
behaviour ;  and  the  idea  that  she  would 
soon  lose  that  rank  which  imparted  to 
her  so  much  consequence,  induced  him 
to  give  her  a  foretaste  of  her  degrada- 
tion, by  inserting  in  two  or  three  of  the 
papers,  the  paragraph  in  question,  but 
he  avoided  that  vvhich  was  daily  read  at 
Lady  Mary's.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
throw  out  many  hints  in  the  family  to 
the  same  effect;   and  John's  sister  had 
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communicated  to  her  brother  the  sum  of 
the  conversations  which  very  generally 
occupied  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

Lady  Murray's  exclamation,  therefore, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  desiring  the 
Cowitess  of  Ajinandale^ s  appearance,  ex- 
cited but  little  surprise  ;  but  Lady  Mur- 
ray herself  could  scarcely  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  awkward  respect  which  her 
attendants  evinced  towards  Isabella.  For 
having  as  yet  received  no  official  commands 
upon  the  subject,they  knew  not  whether  to 
call  her  Miss  Templeton,  or  whether  they 
w^ere  to  address  her  by  her  new  title. 
But  as  Dr.  Neville  sti)!  continued  to 
address  her  as  Miss  Templeton,  they  at 
length  condescended  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  not  without  some  degree  of 
reluctance. 

The  packet  announcing  Lady  Annan- 
dale's  death,  and  the  confirmation  of  Isa- 
bella's rights,  was  read  with  peculiar  in- 
terest   bv   Dr.   Neville;    but    bv    Ladv 
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Murray,  who  insisted  upon  knowing 
every  particular,  with  feelings  better 
imagined  than  described.  It  required 
all  Louisa's  powers  (for  so  Lady  Murray 
always  called  her  daughter  when  they 
were  alone)  to  pacify  her  ladyship  as 
she  read  the  account  of  her  child's  de- 
parture. ''  But  I  am  here,"  said  her 
daughter,  "  well  and  happy,  and  with 
such  proofs  too  of  my  birth,  as  cannot 
be  controverted,  my  dear  mother." 

The  last  word  acted  like  an  electric 
sliock  upon  Lady  Murray.  "  Mother  !" 
she  repeated  with  ecstacy  ;  "  mother  ! 
Oh,  my  Louisa,  my  child,  what  blessed 
sounds !  Now  I  will  think  no  more  of 
the  past.  Take  that  paper  away,  and 
then  return  to  me,  my  best  beloved.  Oh, 
that  heaven  had  spared  your  father !  but 
I  must  not  repine— for  the  word  mother, 
pronounced  by  you,  is  sufficient  to  chase 
away  all  sorrow." 

Thus   would  Lady   Murray    and    her 
daughter  alternately  rejoice  and  lament, 
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forgetting  all  t!ie  world  save  themselves. 
A  letter  announcing  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Mary  in  England  again  aroused  sensa- 
tions in  Lady  Murray's  bosom  she  strove 
to  sup})ress  ;  and  the  entrance  of  her 
best  friend,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley, 
so  overcame  her,  that  she  was  nearly 
fainting. 

Lady  Mary's  wan  countenance  glowed 
with  deh'ght,  as  she  once  more  found  herself 
in  the  society  of  beings  so  beloved.  She 
was,  how^ever,  fatigued  with  iier  journey  ; 
and  her  spirits,  harassed  by  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  so  many  different  events  as 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  month,  were 
soon  unequal  to  the  task  of  conversation. 
SIic  therefore  withdrew  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, attended  by  her  own  maid ;  and 
INIrs.  Perkins,  who  had  accompanied  her 
to  France,  was  now  deputed  to  attend 
upon  the  Countess  of  Annandale, 

On  the  following  day  Lord  and  Lady 
Sterling,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Sterling, 
called    in    INLmchester-square ;    and   the 
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former  was  for  a  length  of  time  closeted 
with  Dr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Lindley,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  communicate  the  parti- 
culars of  Isabella's  claims  to  a  celebrated 
barrister;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  awk- 
wardness of  her  appearance  in  the  fa- 
shionable world  as  Miss  Templeton,  at 
the  present  crisis,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  Lady  Murray,  that  she  should,  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Mary,  go  down  into 
Wales.  Lady  Murray  readily  consented, 
and  the  whole  of  the  party,  except  Dr. 
Neville,  set  off  in  the  course  of  the  week 
for  the  retired  village  of  Olden  wood  ; 
Dr.  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  taking  up 
his  abode  at  Lord  Sterling's. 

The  day  previous  to  their  departure 
Lord  Silvertongue  paid  his  respects  to 
Miss  Templeton,  or  rather  to  the  future 
Countess  of  Annandale. 

No  sooner  were  the  family  from  Man- 
chester-square set  off  on  their  journey 
than  Lord  Sterling  and  Dr.  Neville  com- 
menced  those  proceedings  which   were 
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necessary  to  the  legal  instalment  of  the 
youthful  Countess  of  Annandale  in  her 
rights.  The  circumstances  were  indeed 
so  manifest,  and  the  one  so  fully  corro- 
borated another,  that  there  was  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  proving  the  authenticity 
of  her  claims,  which  were  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  fully  acknowledged ; 
and  then  the  circumstances  of  her  birth, 
and  not  till  then,  were  made  known  at 
Olden  wood.  Great  rejoicings  were  the 
consequences  of  this  disclosure,  and  Mrs. 
Apshenkin  reminded  the  joyful  villagers 
that  she  had  predicted  that  the  child 
left  at  her  house  was  of  noble  parent- 
age. 

"  True,"  replied  old  Jenkins,  who  had 
hobbled,  supported  on  his  two  sticks,  to 
the  Lewellyn's  Head,  '*  true  ;  but  she  is 
of  British  blood.  You  may  recollect, 
Mrs.  Apshenkin,  you  said  she  was  the 
child  of  the  Queen  of  France.'' 

"Ay,"  replied  Mrs.  Apshenkin,  '*  and 
who  said  we  micjht  "t/css  whose  bairn   it 
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was.      Didn't   I    hear    the    doctor    say, 
*  Love  it,  Mary,  for  my  sake/  '* 

The  laugh  was  now  vociferated  at  the 
expense  of  a  different  object,  and  poor 
old  Jenkins  became  the  butt  of  much 
rustic  wit. 

But  he  bore  all  this  very  good  liu- 
mouredly,  so  rejoiced  was  he  that  Miss 
Bella  was  safe  and  happy,  that  he  cared 
for  nothing  else. 

About  three  months  after  their  se- 
clusion in  Wales,  Lady  Murray,  Lady 
Mary,  and  the  Countess  of  Annandale, 
again  visited  London.  How  differently 
did  Isabella,  for  so  we  must  still  call 
her,  now  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  last  time  she  had  quitted 
Oldenwood,  she  quitted  it  as  the  victim 
of  Lady  Annandale's  jealous  tyranny. 
Now  every  thing  was  smiling  around  her, 
and  there  was  but  one  subject  which 
could  throw  a  shade  of  thought  upon  her 
countenance. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Glen.     I  can  speak  English,  Lord,  as  well  as  you; 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  English  court: 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

King  Henry  iv. — Part  i. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  in  London, 
they  were  assailed  by  numerous  visitors, 
offering  their  congratulations  upon  the 
subject  of  the  late  marvellous  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Annandale 
family.  Among  the  most  assiduous 
visitors  was  Lord  Silvertongue ;  who,  with 
the  most  bewitching  and  hmguishing 
air,  with  tones  soft  and  mellitluous  as 
a  gently  purling  stream,  poured  forth 
the  homage  of  his  sensitive  heart.  His 
attentions  were  indeed  divided  between 
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Lady  Murray  and  her  daughter :  to  the 
former  he  protested  that  he  could  not 
find  words  to  express  his  gratulations  on 
the  late  auspicious  events.  "  Indeed, 
Lady  Murray/'  he  continued,  "  I  can- 
not describe  to  you  the  inconceivable 
Iiorror  I  felt  when  informed  of  Count  le 
Grand's  villany !  That  so  much  love- 
liness," glancing  as  he  spoke  at  theyouth- 
ful  Countess,  "  should  have  excited  his 
admiration,  is  most  natural ;  for  vvho 
coukl  gaze  upon  that  angelic  face,  that 
witching  smile,  that  form  so  perfect, 
which  Milton  surely  in  his  mind's  eye 
portrayed  when  he  described  the  love- 
Hest  of  her  sex.  Ah,"  he  resumed,  as 
Isabella    rose    and   crossed   the  room — 

'^  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
''  And  in  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

Lady  Murray  smiled,  and  very  in- 
sensibly asked  his  lordship  if  he  liad 
heard  aught  lately  of  Lord  Violet  and 
Lady  Susan  ?     Lord   Silvcrtongne  was  a 
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little  confounded  ;  but  he  possessed  too 
much  of  the  world  in  liis  composition  to 
be  long  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

"  Why,  really,  Lady  Murray,"  he  re- 
plied, "  since  the  unfortunate  event  which 
has  taken  place — hem  [ — in  that  family, 
I — I  was — I  was  fearful  of  intruding,  and 
I  have  not  called  in  Grosvenor-square 
since  Lady  Violet  eloped  ;  indeed,  my 
visits  there  had  began  to  excite  certain  ob- 
servations, which  I  was  anxious  to  show 
were  entirely  groundless — admitting  I 
had  ever  entertained  the  most  distant 
idea  of  matrimony  in  that  quarter,  than 
which,  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  my  thoughts  ;  and  yet 
the  late  events  in  Lord  A^iolet's  family 
would  have  totally  put  a  stop  to  them  ; 
for  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  that  few 
men  would  now^  venture  to  address  Lady 
Susan  seriously.  Ah !  how  much  to 
be  envied  is  the  youthful  Countess  of 
Annandale  !  With  such  a  mother,  who 
would  not  think  it  the  highest  possible 
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honour  to  claim  one  approving  glance 
from  that  lovely  being,  whose  every  look 
speaks  purity  of  heart  and  sincerity  of 
mind.  But  I  intreat  your  ladyship's  par- 
don— my  feelings  have  got  the  better  of 
my  prudence — I  have  said  too  much  . 
but  you  will  pardon  me,  for 

*'  Who  could  refrain, 


That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart, 
Courage  to  make  his  love  known  ?" 

As  his  lordship  concluded  this  speech, 
he  walked  towards  the  Countess  of  An- 
nandale,  who  was  busily  employed  in 
arranging  a  fine  collection  of  shells  and 
fossils  which  Lady  Mary  had  presented 
to  her.  "  Could  the  sea  nymphs  of 
olden  time  behold  you  thus  employed, 
'twould  excite  their  envy  :  they  would 
dread  your  influence,  and  tremble  for 
their  sway." 

In  a  strain  of  sweet  poetic  rhapsody, 
his  lordship  trifled  away  an  hour,  intend- 
ing to  make  a  deep  impression,  and  a 
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most  serious  attack  upon  the  heart  and 
affections  of  that  being  whom  but  a  few 
months  before  he  scarcely  deigned  to 
notice  ;  but  "  Such  is  the  World." 

While  his  lordship  %vas  thus  wasting 
his  breath,  and  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  immortal  bard  from  whose  works 
he  concluded  almost  every  speech,  and 
with  whose  most  striking  passages  he 
had  become  acquainted,  by  studying  a 
useful  li  tie  volume  for  all  indolent  peo- 
ple, entitled,  "Beauties  of Shakspeare," 
Lady  Murray  was  rapt  in  deep  medita- 
tion. With  melancholy  and  intense  feel- 
ing, she  dwelt  upon  Lady  Violet's  shame- 
ful flight. 

Lord  Silvertongue's  observation,  that 
the  mother's  guilt  precluded  all  alliance 
with  the  daughter  spoke  volumes. 

Oh  that  w^oman  would  but  pause, 
would  but  reflect,  ere  she  become  the 
scorn  of  a  busy  gazing  world,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  to  the  lawless  libertine 
for  whom  she  sacrifices  the  grace  of  wo- 
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manhood!  A  wife — a  mother — to  blast 
the  hopes  of  her  rising  offspring ;  to 
know  that  ''  curses,  not  loud  but  deep," 
must  be  her  portion;  to  feel  herself  an 
outcast,  a  very  wretch,  with  whom  the 
most  abandoned  beings  in  society  com- 
pare themselves,  and  think  their  sins 
weigh  light  when  placed  against  the 
deeper  crimes  of  the  adulteress !  Oh, 
where  is  the  mother,  whose  heart  does 
not  beat  high  as,  contemplating  her 
beauteous  daughter,  the  bare  idea  of 
such  depravity  glances  across  her  mind? 
To  see  the  fair  and  youthful  form  shrink 
timidly  from  the  inquiring  eye  of 
strangers;  to  hear  the  malicious  whisper, 
the  busy  tongue  of  scandal,  propagate  the 
tale  of  shame  ;  to  be  the  object  of  deceit- 
ful pity,  which,  v/hile  it  seems  to  soothe, 
wounds  yet  more  deeply.  These  are  the 
woes,  these  are  the  pangs  inflicted  by 
the  faithless  wife  and  heartless  mother, 
on  the  iieads  of  those  whom  nature  and 
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religion  command  she  should  protect. 
And  what  remains  for  her,  humbled  and 
degraded  thus?  If  not  entirely  lost,  not 
quite  abandoned,  overwhelming  remorse, 
bitter  agonizing  tears  of  deep  repent- 
ance ;  but  if  she  braves  the  world, 
and  sets  it  at  defiance,  what  then  ? 
Guilt  succeeds  to  guilt,  till  at  last  the 
fatal  moment  comes,  as  come  it  will, 
when  the  veil  shall  fall,  and  all  her 
crimes,  and  their  extensive  influence, 
shall  rise  before  her.  Ah  !  who  can  paint 
the  despair  of  such  a  moment ;  the  day  of 
worldly  grace,  at  least,  gone  by,  where'er 
she  turns  all  is  horror  and  dismay.  No 
kind  consoling  friend  is  nigh  ;  the 
menial  who  attends  her  assumes  the  air 
of  mistress,  goes  and  comes  as  she  likes, 
and,  by  her  familiar  and  independent 
air,  evinces  her  own  superiority,  and 
blesses  her  stars  that  she,  with  all  her 
fiuilts,  has  no  crimes  of  this  kind  of  so 
black  a  dye  to  answer  for.  And  must  she 
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bear  all  this  ?  Ay,  and  in   the  pathetic 
language   of  Jane   Shore  may  say — 

*'  Yes,  I  will  own  I  merit  the  reproach ; 

And  for  these  foolish  days  of  wanton  pride 

My  soul  is  justly  humbled  to  the  diist ; 

All  tongues  like  yours  are  licens'd  to  upbraid  me. 

Still  to  repeat  my  giult,  to  urge  my  infamy. 

And  treat  me  like  that  abject  thing  I  have  been." 

Thoughts  of  this  kind  passed  rapidly 
across  Lady  Murray's  mind,  and  the  tears 
ran  to  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  upon  her 
own  lovely  daughter,  and  earnestly  im- 
plored Heaven  to  sliower  its  choicest  bless- 
ings, its  fairest  virtues  on  her  darling's 
head*  She  was  aroused  from  her  reverie, 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Sterling,  whose 
generous  defence  of  her  daughter,  under 
the  bitterest  persecution,  had  indelibly 
fixed  him  in  her  ladyship's  esteem. 

He  changed  colour  at  seeing  Isabella 
so  engaged ;  but  the  smile  which  rose  on 
Lady  Murray's  countenance,  the  cordial 
welcome  of  an  extended  hand,  convinced 
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him,  lie  liad  nothing  to  fear  with  regard 
to  the  silver-tongued  lord.  Tlie  entrance 
of  more  company  interrupted  the  Count- 
ess of  Annandale's  employment — and  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lack- 
rent,  who  were  just  returned  from  a  con- 
tinental tour,  produced  a  conversation 
upon  indifferent  topics. 

Mr.  Sterling  and  the  ladies  were  soon 
engaged  in  an  amicable  dispute  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  celebrated  singer,  while  the 
Duke  of  Lackrent,  Lord  Silvcrtongue, 
and  Lord  Sterling,  began  a  convci  sation, 
which  arose  from  some  observation  his 
Grace  made  respecting  Count  le  Grand's 
death. 

''  I  understand,"  said  Lord  Silvcrtongue, 
"  that  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  an  Italian 
count,  whose  wufe  he  had  seduced." 

**  Your  information  is  incorrect,"  re- 
plied the  Duke;  **  he  lost  his  life  in  a  quar- 
rel at  a  gaming  tabic,  in  consequence  of 
some  dispute  with  one  of  the  black  logged 
gentry  ;  and,"  continued  his  Grace,  low- 
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ering  his  voice,  "  which  arose  concern- 
ing the  value  of  a  diamond  cross  belong- 
ing to  the  unfortunate  Lady  Violet." 

"  Ah,"  said  Lord  Sterling,  "  change 
the  phrase,  my  lord,  say  guilty  Lady  Vio- 
let. Her  unsuspicious  husband  has,  I 
find,  relinquished  all  idea  of  suing  for  a 
divorce.  Poor  man  !  I  pity  him  exceed- 
ingly; for  it  appears,  that  he  had  never 
entertained  a  single  thought,  that  in- 
dicated a  doubt  of  Lady  Violet's  good 
conduct." 

''  I  think,"  said  Lord  Silverlongue, 
"  that  his  lordship  might  have  easily 
foreseen  the  result  of  Lady  Violet's  con- 
stant flirtation  with  the  Count." 

"  Perliaps,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the 
worthy  Lord  Sterling,  "  if  Lord  Violet  had 
been  more  a  man  of  the  world,  he  would 
have  been  as  apt  at  discovering  what  ap- 
peared to  you  so  certain  as  your  lordship. 
Lord  Violet, good  and  single  hearted  him- 
self, knew  not  suspicion,  and  his  bound- 
less indulgence  and  confidence  towards 
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his  fashionable  wife,  renders  her  condiKt 
the  more  ungrateful  and  condemnable. 
Lady  Susan  has  been  more  deeply  affect- 
ed by  her  misfortune  than  I  could  have 
supposed.  She  is  indeed  a  fit  object  of 
commiseration/' 

**  Perfectly  so,"  was  Lord  Silver- 
tongue's  reply.  **  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  she  will  secure  an  establishment 
in  life  ;  for  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  she  has  imbibed  many  of  Lady  Vio- 
let's ideas  upon  certain  subjects  ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  she  w\is  always  too  mucii 
inclined  to  a  certain  degree  of  levity ;  and 
I  have  often  been  surprised  that  Lord 
Violet  did  not  observe  how  eagerly  she 
listened  to  every  flattering  tale  which 
fashion  licenses  in  every  man.  But  she 
is  not  in  that  respect  singular;  most  of 
the  young  women  of  the  present  day  arc 
flirts  and  coquettes — and  I  declare  upoji 
my  honour  that  I  am  often  so  disgusted 
■  >  ■  ''Lord  Silvertongue  happened  at  this 
moment  to  look  Lord  Sterling  full  in  the 
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face.  The  smile  of  cool  contempt  which 
sat  on  the  countenance  of  the  old  lord 
discomposed  his  flippant  lordship,  and 
he  began  a  palliative  speech ;  but  he  was 
interrupted  by  Lord  Sterling  thus  : 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  you  have  evinced 
but  little  charity  in  your  late  remarks  ; 
and  perhaps,  as  I  am  rather  dull  upon 
some  matters,  your  lordship  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  solve  certain  queries  which 
may  tend  to  convince  me  that  your  opi- 
nions are  founded  upon  truth  and  jus- 
tice. In  the  first  place,  you  say  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  Lady  Susan  must 
have  imbibed  many  of  Lady  Violet's 
ideas  upon  certain  subjects.  When  your 
lordship  was  so  assiduous  in  your  atten- 
tions upon  her  ladyship,  you  must  then, 
as  well  as  now,  have  been  aware  of  this. 
When  by  your  constant  attentions  you 
kept  every  other  suitor  at  a  distance, 
and  led  the  world  to  suppose  you  were 
a  favoured  and  accepted  lover,  you  knew 
all  this,  and  must  have  entertained  even 
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then  the  same  ungracious — pardon  the 
expression — the  same  ungracious  opi- 
nions ;  and  yet  you  persevered  in  your 
attendance,  and  I  have  little  doubt  her 
ladyship  believed  you  sincere.  Hence 
then  arose  what  you  term  her  flirtation. 
But  as  perhaps  your  lordship  never  made 
anydiiectdeclarations  or  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, slie  in  her  own  defence  became  co- 
quette. And  now,  pray,  my  lord,  what  may 
your  lordship's  mode  of  conductbe  termed? 
Flirtation  and  coquetry,  in  the  most  ex- 
clusive sense  of  the  words  ;  and  a  male 
coquet  is  of  all  beings  the  most  danger- 
ous to  female  peace.  I  do  not  mean  to 
flatter  your  lordship,  by  describing  you 
as  an  irresistible;  but  you  devote  your- 
self w^holly  to  one  object  for  a  season; 
and  having  endeavoured  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  heart  of  some  poor 
girl,  you  accuse  her  of  flirtation,  if  she 
seems  to  believe  you;  and  if,  on  tlie 
contrary,  she  doubts,  and  endeavours  to 
combat  you  with  your  own  weapons,  and 
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listens  to  another,  you  then  accuse  her 
of  coquetry.  Now,  pray,  my  lord,  can- 
didly confess  to  me,  what  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  hue  and  cry  against  the  females 
of  the  present  day?  Simply  this  :  that 
the  male  part  of  the  community  are 
a  prey  to  vanity  and  selfishness.  Let 
mankind  be  open  and  generous  in 
their  conduct,  and,  trust  me,  co- 
quettes will  vanish  into  airy  nothing, 
and  we  shall  then  have  a  rational  and 
candid  race  of  females.  A  man  can  at 
all  times  compel  the  veriest  flirt  on  earth 
to  declare  her  sentiments  by  asking  a 
simple  question,  and  thus  can  ascertain 
his  fate.  Not  so  a  woman  :  she  has  no 
means  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  the 
man  who  is  eternally  besieging  her  heart 
with  volleys  of  indirect  protestations.  If 
the  silly  girl  is  interested,  she  becomes 
a  prey  to  hopes  and  fears :  the  former 
makes  her  smile,  the  latter  makes  her 
appear  capricious.  I  am  a  father;  and 
I  protest  to  your  lordship,  that  I  would 
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almost  as  soon  feel  inclined  to  shoot  any 
man  who  should  act  thus  towards  my 
daughter  as  I  would  in  my  own  ^defence 
fire  at  a  highwayman  or  a  robber.  The 
former  is  a  coward  who  attacks  those 
whom  by  nature  he  is  bound  to  protect ; 
the  latter  indeed  attacks  his  fellow-crea- 
ture, but  he  ventures  his  life,  and  has 
often  been  known  to  have  been  directed 
from  his  purpose  by  the  distress  and  ter- 
ror of  beauty." 

His  lordship  had  proceeded  thus  far  in 
his  long  discussion,  when  an  appeal  from 
the  Countess  of  Annandale  called  his  at- 
tention to  subjects  of  more  trivial  mo- 
ment. Lord  Silvertongue  was  delighted 
at  the  interruption  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Lackrent,  who  had  been  a  silent  listener 
to  Lord  Sterling's  argument,  had  been 
greatly  amused  at  the  forced  attention 
of  Lord  Silvertongue,  who  having  placed 
his  hat  upon  the  carpet,  sat  bent  for- 
ward, his  right  arm  resting  on  his  knee, 
the  hand  of  which  supported  his  head, 
the  other  held  his  cane,  with  which  he 
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was  drawing  certain  unmeaning  circles 
upon  the  carpet.  Isabella's  voice  roused 
him  from  his  position,  when,  looking  at 
his  watch,  he  suddenly  recollected  an 
engagement,  and  hastily  took  his  leave. 

His  departure  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  other  noble  guest :  but  to  convince 
Lord  Sterling  that  his  conversation  had 
made  some  impression  upon  him,  he  re- 
solved on  the  following  day  to  declare 
his  passion  to  Lady  Murray,  and  solicit 
in  form  her  permission  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  Lady  Annandale.  His  lord- 
ship had  indeed  but  one  opinion  upon 
this  important  affair.  He  had  no  fears, 
and  indeed  might  be  said  to  have  no 
hopes.  A  refusal  never  entered  his  head, 
and  his  astonishment  may  therefore  be 
conceived,  when  he  received  from  Lady 
Murray  a  polite  yet  decided  rejection 
of  his  suit.  Amazed  at  the  insensibility 
of  the  Countess  of  Annandale,  he  for 
one  moment  was  roused  to  a  degree  of 
sensation,  which  he  never  before  expe- 
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rienced.  But  the  naturally  philosophic 
turn  of  his  lordship's  mind  was  a  safe- 
guard to  his  peace  ;  and  after  many  sen- 
sible observations  upon  the  folly  of  adopt- 
ing Lord  Sterling's  plan  of  courtship,  he 
resolved  in  future  to  follow  the  axiom  of 
the  old  sonff: — 

o 

<*  With  you  I'll  toy,  and  kiss,  and  play; 
But  hang  me  if  I  marr}- 1" 

He  kept  his  word,  and  resumed  his 
usual  promenade  in  St.  James's-street, 
where  he  was  sometimes  seen  by  the  sillij 
girl  who  had  slighted  his  generous  pas- 
sion, and  who  his  lordship  had  no  doubt 
would  repent,  when  too  late,  her  foolish 
rejection  of  his  suit. 

]\Ir.  Sterling  now  became  a  constant 
visitor  in  iNJanchester-square,  but  al- 
though his  visits  were  frequent  and  long, 
he  confined  himself  to  general  attentions, 
and  thus,  imperceptibly  to  lierself,  Lady 
Annandale  was  led  unconsciously  to  mark 
his  absence,  if  he  paid  not  his  usual  visit. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 

Mf.bry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

The  Countess  of  Annandale  had  not 
been  in  London  a  week  before  she  en- 
treated Lady  Murray  would  oblige  her 
by  allowing  her  to  call  on  Mr.  Slender, 
whose  kindness  to  her,  when  she  was 
under  his  roof,  had  never  been  forgotten. 

When  the  young  countess  and  Lady 
Murray  arrived  in  Green-street,  a  sensa- 
tion ran  through  all  the  family  not  to 
be  described.  Mr.  Slender,  indeed,  was 
not  much  discomposed,  and  he  eagerly 
hastened  to  open  the  door.  Not  so  his 
'wife  ;  who  was  all  agitation,  declaring  she 
would  not  see  her  ladyship. 

'*  La !  Betsy,"  said  she,  '*  who  could 
have  thought  it? — Only  think  of  her  being 
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a  my  lady ;  I'm  sure  if  I  had  but  the  least 
idear  of  such  a  thing,  I  would  have  com- 
ported    myself    wery    differently;     for 

thof  the  sham  Lady  Annandale La! 

only  think  of  her  being  a  sham.  Mercy 
on  us  !  what  a  world  we  live  in.  There 
is  no  knowing  who  is  who.  Well,  as  I 
'was  a  saying,  thof  the  sham  Lady  Annan- 
dale  hinted,  that  thof  she  didn't  like  the 
match,  yet  that  Miss  Isabella  was  some- 
body, I  thought  that  was  all  fudge,  for 
she  treated  her  worse  than  nobody.  I'd 
rather  have  given  five  guineas  than  have 
been  rude  to  a  my  lady." 

At  this  part  of  her  conversation  she  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  her  hus- 
band. 

*'  Come,  mistress,"  said  he,  *'  the 
young  Lady  Annandale  wants  to  see 
you.  Ah  !  she  is  just  the  same  as  ever  ; 
so  kind,  so  condescending.  She  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  wife,"  said  he,  rubbing 
his  hands  together,  and  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  joy  at  the  same  time.     "  And  what 
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do  you  think  her  other  ladyship  said? 
why,  she  said,  ^  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness  to  my  daughter,  Mr.  Slender, 
when  she  most  needed  a  friend.' " 

'*  La !  mercy  on  us !"  said  Betsy, 
"  did  her  ladyship  say  that  ?" 

**  Come/'  said  Mr.  Slender,  *'  come, 
come,  their  ladyships  asked  to  see  you, 
and  you  wouldn't  keep  them  waiting.*' 

After  many  lamentations  as  to  their 
not  being  dressed,  and  many  ponderations 
as  to  who  should  enter  the  room  first, 
Mrs.  Slender  was  persuaded  to  open  the 
parlour  door.  With  a  curtesy  almost  to 
the  ground — to  Lady  Annandale  first, 
because  she  was  a  countess,  and  then 
another  to  Lady  Murray,  Mrs.  Slender 
entered  the  room  with  Betsy  close  at  her 
heels.  Lady  Annandale  behaved  as  Lady 
Annandale  should  do  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  and  before  she  took  leave,  she 
presented  Mr.  Slender  with  a  small  gold 
snuff  box,  intreating  he  would  keep  it 
for   her  sake.     A  tear  glistened  in  the 
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good  man's  eye,  as  he  received  it.  To 
Mrs.  Slender  she  gave  a  handsome  shawl, 
one  of  her  favourite  articles  of  dress. 
And  to  Betsy  slie  presented  a  golden 
chain,  with  a  locket  containing  some  of 
her  hair. 

Astonishment  closed  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Slender;  Betsy's  silent  smile  was  most  elo- 
quent; and  Mr.  Slender,  who  held  that 
happy  self-possession  which  the  liberty  of 
the  British  constitution  confers  upon  the 
meanest  of  its  members,  took  the  snufF 
box  with  a  profound  bow,  indeed,  but 
w  ith  an  air  which  was  at  once  expressive 
of  his  thanks,  and  the  pleasing  recol- 
lection that  it  was  a  tribute  of  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  former  kindness  to  the 
being  who  now^  presented  it,  when, 
friendless  and  persecuted,  she  looked  up 
to  him  for  protection. 

"  God  bless  you  !  my  l;uly,"  said  he 
emphatically,  '*  I  shall  keep  it  as  long  as 
I  live — ay,  and  use  it  too  ;  and  when  I 
die,  I  shall  leave  it  to  my  Betsy,  with  a 
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strict  charge  never  to  part  with  it  while 
she  has  a  penny  left  in  the  world."  A 
sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him. — 
*'  But,  my  lady,"  he  continued,  looking 
slily  at  his  daughter,  then  turning  to- 
wards his  noble  guests,  ''  I  am  sure, 
my  lady,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Betsy,  who  is  very  fond  of  the  lad, 
though  I  can't  say  I  quite  like  him  my- 
self, is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Gib- 
lett  next  week.  Nay,  never  blush  so, 
my  girl,"  continued  bp,  ^^  p^o^  "Rotcy, 
whose  face  was  lii^e  scarlet,  stood  ready 
to  drop,  ''  don't  blush  so,  your  mother 
and  I  were  married  before  you.  And  I 
am  sure.  Miss  Tern — I  begs  your  lady- 
ship*s  pardon  a  thousand  times,"  inter- 
rupted Slender,  bowing  low  at  the  same 
time; — "  No  offence,  I  hope."  The 
young  countess  smiled,  and  he  went  on 
thus : — '*  And  I  am  sure,  my  lady,  next 
to  seeing  my  Betsy  comfortably  settled,  I 

should  be  happy  to  hear " 

Lady  Murray  interrupted  him  by  say- 
ing— "  Indeed,     Mr.   Slender,    had    I 
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known  that  Betsy  was  on  the  point  of 
marriage,  I  should  have  brought  a  small 
bridal  present  with  me  ;  but  it  is  not  too 
late,"  added  her  ladyship,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  the  trembling  girl  at  the 
same  time.  "  I  shall  not  forget  one  who, 
by  her  kind  and  respectful  attention  to 
the  unknown  Countess  of  Annandale, 
proved  she  possessed  some  discrimination 
of  character,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
heart. — But  we  are  intruding  upon  you, 

Afr     .<i:ionrlor  " 

**  Not  at  all,"  quickly  replied  the  good 
man  of  the  house;  '*  not  at  all;  and  if 
your  ladyships,  after  having  conferred  so 
many  favours  upon  us,  would  not  think 
me  intruding,  I  would  venture  to  request 
one  more,  greater  than  all.'' 

'*  ^Vhat  is  that  ?"  said  Isabella. 

*'  Why,  my  lady,  if  you  would,  when 
you  comes  to  town,  just  let  us  know,  that 
we  might  have  the  pleasure  of  paying 
our  dutiful  respects  to  your  ladyship, 
you  would  make  us  happy  indeed." 

Isabella  promised  to  call  upon  them 
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every  year,  when  she  came  to  London  : 
and  she,  with  Lady  Murray,  departed 
amidst  the  blessings  and  good  wishes  of 
the  family. 

The  conversation,  after  the  departure 
of  their  ladyships,  we  shall  not  detail ; 
but  how  can  we  do  justice  to  the  delight 
of  the  family  in  Green-street,  when,  on 
the  following  day,  a  parcel  was  delivered 
to  Betsy,  which  was  directed  to  "  Miss 
Slender,  with  Lady  Murray's  good 
wishes." 

"  Lay  that  paper  up  in  lavender,"  said 
Slender  J  ^*  I  don't  want  to  see  what  the 
parcel  contains  ;  that  direction  is  enough 
for  me.  This  condescending  kindness 
is  almost  too  much  for  me,"  said  the 
worthy  man,  rising  and  going  to  the 
window,  where  he,  in  vain,  endeavoured 
to  articulate  the  words  of  his  favourite 
song — 

*'  'Twas  summer,   so  softlj    the    breezes    were 
blowing." 

Mrs.  Slender,  in  the  meanwhile,  eagerly 
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undid  the  parcel,  and,  nnfolding  a  piece 
of  beautiful  Indian  muslin,  from  which 
dropped  three  yards  of  broad  Brussels 
lace,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light and  surprise. 

The  present  would  not,  indeed,  have 
been  so  costly  had  Lady  Murray  made 
the  purchase  unaccompanied  by  Isabella. 
The  former  would  have  thought  it  out  of 
character;  but  the  countess,  who  had 
been  an  inmate  at  Mr.  Slender's,  was 
aware  that  Betsy's  wedding  clothes, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  Miss  Plum, 
would  consist  of  many  handsome  and 
expensive  articles,  and  that,  therefore, 
unless  her  mother's  present  exceeded 
any  other  part  of  Betsy's  wardrobe, 
Mrs.  Slender  would  look  upon  it  as 
mean. 

She  was  quite  right — Mrs.  Slender^s 
admiration  of  Lady  Murray  had  now 
reached  its  climax;  for  no  part  of  Betsy's 
bridal  dress  could  be  compared  to  the 
display  before  her,  and  it  was  instantly 
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resolved  to  send  to  the  mantua-maker, 
to  make  it  up.  At  this  moment,  Mrs. 
Giblett  and  her  son  Jack  entered. 

We  shall  not  record  all  that  passed  at 
this  happy  meeting  ;  but  we  cannot  omit 
to  relate  that  young  Giblett  thought  of 
framing  the  paper  which  contained  such 
magic  words  as  "  To  Miss  Slender,  with 
Lady  Murray's  good  wishes.'* 

"  'Tis  one  of  the  most  sensible  speeches 
I  ever  heard  you  make,"  said  Slender, 
**  and  I  hope  when  you  come  to  get 
your  nose  rubbed  up,  you  won't  be  the 
foolisher  for  all  that,"  passing  his  hand 
up  Jack's  face  from  the  chin  to  the  fore- 
liead,  by  way  of  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 

The  ladies,  in  the  meanwhile,  were 
busily  employed  as  to  how  the  dress 
should  be  made,  when  Mrs.  Giblett  sud- 
denly exclaimed — **  Oh,  Jack,  you  are  a 
lucky  dog !  I  dare  say  you'll  have  all 
their  ladyships'  custom  ;  and  as  they  lives 
at  the  west  end,  you  must  charge  accord- 
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Ingly.  Why  their  custom  will  be  a  for- 
tune !" 

Jack  assented  to  this  remark,  and  the 
delighted  group  spent  the  afternoon  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  wedding. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  Betsy 
was  united  to  her  own  true  love,  Jack 
Giblett,  jun.,  who,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Mrs.  Giblett,  sen.  was  sure  to 
make  a  good  husband,  because  "  he  was 
always  looking  a'ter  the  main  chance.'* 
Mr.  Giblett  had,  however,  other  requi- 
sites necessary  in  the  character  of  a  good 
husband.  He  was  exceedingly  good 
tempered,  though  very  vain,  and  be- 
haved with  much  kindness  to  his  de- 
serving and  amiable  little  wife  Betsy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Aut.     Come,  poor  babe ; — 

I  have  heard  (but  not  believed)  the  spirits  of  the  dead 

May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 

Appear'd  to  me  last  night  j  for  ne'er  was  dream 

So  like  a  waking.      ^ 

Winter's  Tale. 

Many  were  now  the  pretenders  to 
Isabella's  hand  and  heart ;  but  they  were 
all  politely  dismissed  j  and  late  in  the  au- 
tumn Lady  Murray  and  her  daughter, 
and  Lady  Mary,  set  off  for  Annandale 
Castle,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neville,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lindley.  And  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ster- 
ling and  his  family  completed  the  hap- 
piness of  the  party. 

Various  were  the  sensations  of  Lady 
Murray  as  she  revisited  scenes  endeared 
to  her  by  the  memory  of  her  lord.  When 
she  entered  the  hall,  a  faintness  overcame 
her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  lean  for  sup- 
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port  on  the  arm  of  Lady  Mary,  who 
was  herself  considerably  agitated.  Old 
M*Gillan,  feeble  as  he  was,  and  ex- 
hausted by  age  and  infirmity,  was  yet  by 
great  exertion,  and  the  assistance  of  his 
son,  enabled  to  meet  his  lady;  but  speech 
was  denied  him.  Lady  Murray  held  out 
her  hand  to  tlie  venerable  old  man,  who 
with  a  trembling  grasp,  pressed  it  to  his 
heart.  He  looked  earnestly  at  Isabella, 
when  the  recollection  of  all  that  had 
passed  in  that  hall  suddenly  glanced 
across  his  imagination  ;  and  the  figure 
of  his  expiring  master,  surrounded  by  his 
afflicted  family,  so  forcibly  rose  before 
him,  that,  putting  his  hands  before  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  a  scene  so  aj)palling, 
he  sunk  upon  a  seat  and  burst  into  tears. 
Isabella,  for  by  that  name,  even  in 
Annandale  Castle,  we  must  still  call  our 
heroine,  cheered  him  witii  kindly  words, 
bidding  him  look  round  on  the  happy 
group  before  him.  "  i\Iy  good  M'Gillan,'' 
said  she,  "  you  should  rally  your  spirits, 
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and  greet  me  with  a  smile  upon  my 
first  entrance  into  Annandale  castle.  I 
shall  think  your  tears  ominous>^Cheer 
up,  we  shall  yet  see  many  happy  days  to- 
gether.'* 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  as  he 
replied,  *'  Ah  !  dear  lady,  I  have  lived 
now  long  enough.  I  have  seen  the  child 
of  my  dear  lost  lord  restored  to  her 
rights — I  have  seen  the  injured  widow 
and  the  helpless  orphan  happy  and  trium- 
phant over  their  enemies. — Well,  well,  I 
will  compose  myself^ — Heaven  bless  thee, 
lady!"  M*GilIan  rose,  and  as  Isabella 
entered  the  gothic  dining  parlour,  he 
went  to  his  own  apartment ;  but  at  dinner- 
time, to  the  surprise  of  Lady  Murray, 
M^Gillan  was  at  his  former  post,  by  the 
sideboard.  In  vain  she  entreated  he  would 
retire,  '*  Let  me,"  said  the  aged  yet 
animated  domestic,  '*  let  me  this  once 
fulfil  my  duty — I  shall  not,  I  feel,  be 
able  to  continue  it  much  longer."  No 
more  was  said  upon  the  subject,  and  with 
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difficulty  he  performed  his  task  ;  but  his 
energetic  display  of  affection  was  too 
much  for  him  ;  and  when  he  retired  he 
fainted  from  exhaustion,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  bed,  from  whence  he  never  rose 
again.  He  lingered  two  or  three  weeks, 
till  nature,  worn  out  by  length  of  days 
and  activity  of  mind,  gradually  yielded 
to  the  doom  of  man,  and  without  a  sig^h 
he  yielded  up  his  soul  to  the  hands  of 
his  maker,  a  true  emblem  of  Shakspeare*s 
Adam  in  "  As  you  like  it." 

Jane,  the  guilty  instrument  of  the  late 
Lady  Margaret  Annandale's  diabolical 
plot,  no  sooner  heard  that  the  Lady 
Murray,  the  young  countess,  and'Lady 
Mary,  were  about  to  visit  Annandale 
Casle,  than  she  disappeared.  Secondary 
as  was  the  part  this  woman  acted  in 
the  drama  before  us,  from  the  moment 
that  Staunton  carried  off  the  infant 
Louisa  her  conscience  became  her  ac- 
cuser, her  imagination  was  constantly 
exercised    in    the    share   she    took    to 
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expose  to   hazard   and   suffering  a   de-, 
scendant   of  the  house   of  Annandale. 
This  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  from 
the  circumstance  that  Jane  belonged  to  a 
race  of  mortals  whose  affections  of  every 
kind  were  poured  forth  with  united  and 
redoubled  force  into  one  common  chan- 
nel— mortals    whose    unbroken    lineage 
even  in  the  humbler   stations  of  life  is 
linked  and  cemented  with  the  uninter- 
rupted lineage   of  the   chiefs  they   are 
allied  to  by  language,  by  country,   by 
love  ;  mortals  who  behold  in  these  chiefs 
attached    kinsmen   and   indulgent    pro- 
tectors ;   and  who,   by  their  veneration 
and  fidelity,  beget  in  their  lords  respect 
for  their  persons,  and  confidence  in  their 
promises  and  vows. 

Jane  placed  not  only  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  the  Lady  Margaret's  words, 
but  with  the  profoundest  reverence  and 
alacrity,  she  was  ever  ready  to  perform 
all  her  commands  to  the  very  letter  of 
their  import.     She  w^as  the  foster  sister 
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of  her  ladyship,  which  established  an  in- 
dissoluble contract,  that  in  many  in- 
stances has  proved  a  more  solemn  attach- 
ment than  the  bond  cemented  by  the 
same  blood.  This  relationship,  even  in 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  was  invested 
with  a  mysterious  enthusiasm,  which  im- 
pelled the  lowly  peasant  to  consider  his 
soul,  spirit,  and  very  existence  at  the  will 
of  his  lord.  With  Jane,  therefore,  diso- 
bedience of  Lady  Margaret's  commands 
would  be  dishonour,  and  any  suffering 
easier  than  the  thoughts  of  having  it  said 
that  she  had  deserted  her  lady  when  her 
services  were  needed. 

She  heard,  and  obeyed;  but  mark  the 
sequel.  Jane  had  no  sooner  been  placed 
in  the  hut  with  her  aged  mother  than 
her  guilt  appalled  her.  The  Lady  ^lar- 
garet  was  gone  from  the  castle;  the  old 
earl  was  in  his  grave ;  all  around  was 
dismal,  and  every  passing  day  brought 
the  rude,  but  attached  mind  of  Jane,  back 
to  the  hour  when  she  conveyed  the  dar- 
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ling  little  babe  clandestinely  away  from 
the  halls  of  her  fathers.  Reflection  now 
compelled  her  to  contemplate  herself  as 
an  individual ;  the  spell  of  association 
was  unbound ;  retrospection  of  the  past 
filled  her  mind  with  the  horror  of  crime, 
''in  stealing  the  babe ;" — and  anticipation 
of  the  future  contracted  her  soul  into  the 
most  intimate  of  all  connexions,  commu- 
nion with  herself.  In  this  interval  of 
long  and  painful  reflection,  when  exiled 
from  the  presence  of  the  haughty  but 
hardened  Lady  Margaret,  Jane  was  as- 
sailed by  the  mysterious  whispers  of  in- 
vincible superstition,  and  her  desponding 
spirit  conjured  up  phantoms  and  appa- 
ritions in  every  bush,  from  every  rock 
around.  Early  conversant  with  the  winter 
night  tales  of  her  country,  those  songs  too 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  family  pride, 
those  local  traditions  which  surrounded 
their  subjects  with  paramount  merit  and 
illustrious  talents,  poor  Jane  received  new 
terrors  to  her  guilt  from  the  fancied  forms 
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which  peopled  her  mournful  soUtude. 
The  whistling  blast  of  the  wind,  the 
storms  which  swept  the  woods,  the  tor- 
rents which  dashed  o'erthe  precipices,  the 
dreariness  of  winters'  nights,  all  contri- 
buted to  render  more  desolate  tlie  se- 
clusion of  this  wretched  woman.  And 
now  that  she  could  in  some  measure  per- 
ceive that  she  had  done  a  moral  wrong 
from  an  excess  of  fond  attachment,  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  what 
reparation  slie  could.  Her  resolution 
was  noble,  and  it  will  prove,  that  in 
comparison  of  the  habitually  depraved, 
the  being  who  is  actuated  by  the  rash 
impulses  of  prejudice  and  blind  attach- 
ment may  still  be  deserving  the  consi- 
deration which  repentance  would  claim. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  Jane  had  come 
to  the  resolution  of  repairing  her  crime, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  she  packed  up  a 
small  wardrobe,  and  taking  with  her 
what  money  she  could,  she  actually 
walked  all  the  way  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  her  mind  to  Lady 
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Margaret ;  and  convincing  her  lady- 
ship that  justice  required  of  them  to 
disclose  to  Lady  Murray  the  existence 
of  her  daughter.  Accordingly  she  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  Lady  Margaret, 
whose  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  her 
fears. 

Jane  had  fancied  that  Lady  Margaret 
must  have  been  visited  by  compunctions 
similar  to  those  which  haunted  her  own 
breast  J  and  with  all  the  humility  and 
affability  natural  to  one  who  has  perfect 
confidence  in  auuLhcr,  this  simple  wo- 
man presumed  upon  her  poetical  ixWiance 
with  Lady  Margaret,  to  broach  the  ex- 
traordinary subject  of  inquiring,  "  whe- 
ther the  bairn  still  lived  ?'' 

"  What  bairn  ?"  said  her  ladyship, 
concealing  with  as  much  grace  as  pos- 
sible the  knowledge  she  certainly  had 
of  the  artless  domestic's  question. 

*'  Oh  !  my  lady,''  was  the  reply,  ''  I 
hae  had  mony  a  weary  sight  o*  the  bairn 
— sights  that  hae  done  me  guid;"  and 
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in  so  saying,  this  ignorant  but  supersti- 
tious woman  appealed  to  an  abundant 
source  of  terror,  fiction,  and  awful  de- 
light, w^hich,  in  spite  of  all  the  specula- 
tive reasoning  that  may  be  urged  against 
it  by  polished  sceptics,  has  usually  been 
attended  with  salutary  effects;  nay,  even 
good  moral  consequences. 

"  Fool  that  you  are,  Jane,"  rejoined 
Lady  Margaret,  '*  to  entertain  such  fan- 
tastic notions  ;  the  child  is  well,  and 
doing  well.  So  you  see  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  conceal  from  you,  my  own  fos- 
ter sister,  the  knowledge  you  desire  to 
gain.  But,  Jane,  how  came  you  to  tra- 
vel thus  far?  Is  it  thus  you  requite  my 
love,  my  regard,  my  ability  to  serve  yon? 
Know  you  not  that  my  own  boy  is  now 
the   Lord    Murray?    that  that    child  of 

whom  you  inquire  is  provided  for '* 

**  But,  my  lady,"  interrupted  Jane, 
"  I  canna  gang  back  till  I  hae  seen  her ; 
and  now  let  me  tell  you  a'  I  hae  thought 
on  this  waefu*  wark " 
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"  I  can  hear  no  more,  Jane,"  said 
Lady  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of  voice  little 
calculated  to  win  tlie  future  constancy 
of  her  accomplice. 

*'  Lady  Margaret,"  said  Jane,  with 
firmness,  "  I  hae  seen  the  Lord  Murray 
that  was — I  hae  seen  him  in  his  shroud, 
night  after  night,  and  he  has  bade  me 
come  here  and  beseech  your  ladyship  to 
forego  the  hope  of  making  the  Lord 
Murray  heir  to  the  estates'o*  Annandaie. 
Nay,  listen,  and  look  no  sae  dejected. 
Is  nae  the  bairn  o'  the  bluid  o'  Annan- 
dale,  albeit  her  mither  was  ower  the 
border  ?  And  whae'er  prospered  that 
set  the  landmarks  at  nought,  or  took 
awa'  the  inheritance  frae  its  rightful 
owner  ?'* 

**  Jane,"  interrupted  Lady  Margaret, 
**  I  have  heard  enough.  You  have  got 
tainted  by  some  of  those  new-fangled 
sects  that  corrupt  the  primitive  manners 
of  our  country ;  and  to  gain  esteem  your- 
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self  for  a  sanctity  you  have  not,  you 
would  expose  me  to  shame  and  obloquy." 
"  Lady  Margaret,  I  winna  do  sae;  but 
ril  do  justice.  I  can  tak  a'  the  blame 
on  mysel ;  and  ye'se  be  ne*er  the  war 
for  what  I  may  suffer." 

**  Hear  me,  Jane.  I  know  your  de- 
termined and  devoted  soul  well  ;  ay, 
better  than  you  do  yourself.  Now,  be- 
lieve me,  I  promise  you  this  day,  and 
before  Heaven,  that  that  bairn  shall  be 
well  off  in  the  world.  Keep  your  coun- 
sel, and  do  not  talk  about  these  matters. 
More,  I  promise  further :  should  any  ill 
betide  my  own  darling  boy,  the  bairn  o' 
my  brother  shall  be  made  known  as  the 
Countess  of  Annandale.  Can  I  do 
more  ?  can  I  say  more  ?", 

Jane,    who    was   herself  incapable  of 
personal  deception   for  the  gratification 
of    any    selfish    feeling,     complimented 
the  perfidious  speech  of  Lady  Margaret, 
by   professing    to    believe   it  j   but   still 
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harped  upon  knowing,  "  where  the  bairn 
was?" 

Her  ladyship  studiously  evaded  an  an- 
swer to  this  reiterated  question  ;  and  by 
means  of  fair  speeches  cajoled  Jane  into 
a  resolution  to  return  home.  Jane,  after 
many  ineffectual  attempts  to  carry  her 
previous  determination  into  effect,  at 
length  closed  with  the  wishes  of  Lady 
Margaret ;  who  making  her  a  handsome 
present,  despatched  her  to  take  ship  at 
one  of  the  wharfs  for  Newcastle,  from 
whence  she  was  to  cross  the  country  to 
Annandale. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames,  Jane,  to  her  marvellous  asto- 
nishment, fell  in  with  Mrs.  Staunton, 
who  was  then  the  landlady  of  a  lodging- 
house,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  for 
seafaring  men.  From  Staunton  she  gain- 
ed, by  the  most  subtle  cunning,  the  in- 
formation she  had  in  vain  tried  to  extort 
from  Lady  Annandale ;  and  her  next 
thought  was,  to  proceed  by  sea  to  North 
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Wales.  Mrs.  Staunton,  on  reviewing  the 
conversation  slie  had  had  with  Jane, 
could  discover  that  she  had  been  im- 
posed on,  and,  to  use  her  own  phrase, 
had  *'  Let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag."  To 
repair  this  e.'  'or,  she  hastened  to  Lady 
Annandale,  vvlio,  in  her  agitation  lest 
she  should  be  betrayed,  vowed  ven- 
geance on  Jane,  and  to  frustrate,  if 
possible,  the  wiles  of  her  ungrateful 
foster  sister,  persuaded  Mrs.  Staunton  to 
give  up  her  house,  and  retire  to  Olden- 
wood,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
little  Isabella  Templeton.  Her  lady- 
ship satisfied  the  avaricious  wishes  of 
Staunton,  by  a  larger  annuity  than  one 
of  her  previous  circumstances  could  ex- 
pect ',  but  any  sacrifice  was  better  than 
discomfiture  in  the  daring  and  iniquitous 
project  she  had  so  far  executed. 

Jane  on  her  voyage  to  North  Wales 
was  shipwrecked  on  one  of  the  Scilly 
Isles  ;  but  by  a  very  providential  turn  of 
good  fortune,  the   crew  and  passengers 
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were  picked  up  by  a  smuggling  lugger 
that  hove  in  sight,  and  landed  them  on 
the  Isle  of  Man.  From  this  sequestered 
spot,  Jane  procured  a  passage  to  Ayr, 
from  whence  she  travelled  to  Annandale. 
Here  she  continued  to  resiue  fearing  alike 
the  vengeance  of  Lady  Margaret,  of 
which  she  had  received  the  most  pointed 
intimation,  the  summer  following,  when 
her  ladyship  visited  the  castle  of  Annan- 
dale.  On  the  arrival  of  the  young 
Countess,  however,  she  disappeared,  as 
we  have  said,  nor  was  she  seen  again  till 
the  very  day  on  which  old  M'Gillan  was 
buried. 

Having,  however,  once  caught  sight  of 
the  angelic  smile  of  Isabella,  which  riveted 
the  hearts  of  all  the  numerous  attendants 
and  retainers  of  the  house  of  Annandale, 
she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
gazed  upon  her  much  injured  lady. 

Being  one  day  concealed  in  the  wood, 
whither  the  countess  was  bending  her 
steps,  Jane  awaited  her  approach  with 
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the  most  anxious  solicitude,  and  emerg- 
ing from  her  concealment,  she  threw 
herself  at  her  lady's  feet,  and,  in  the 
most  passionate  language,  deplored  her 
former  cruelty,  earnestly  beseeching 
forgiveness  for  all  the  woes  and  sorrows 
she  had  brought  upon  Lady  Murray  and 
her  daughter. 

"  All,  lady,"  she  continued,  "  ye 
can,  ye  will  forgive  me  ;  ye  hae  told  me 
as  much,  and  that  smile  convinces  me 
ye  have  ;  but  the  Lady  Murray  never 
can.  Ah,  nae,  nae,  and  yet  unless  she 
will  pardon  me.  Heaven  never  will. 
Lady,  entreat  for  me  !" 

The  countess  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  poor  creature,  till  she  assured 
the  repentant  wretch,  that  she  would 
bring  Lady  Murray  to  the  hut  that  very 
evening. 

"  Let  me  go  now,  Jane,'*  she  added, 
"  Lady  Murray  will  not  refuse  my  re- 
quest. This  evening  we  will  visit  you.'* 

Jane  now  let  go  her  hold  of  Isabella's 
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garment,  which  she  pressed  to  her  lips, 
and,  with  her  heart  li^-htened  ofheavv 
sorrow,  she  returned  to  her  solitary 
dwelling,  while  the  countess,  retracing 
her  steps,  entered  the  castle. 

In  the  evening  Jane  had  the  happiness 
of  receiving  a  visit  from  Lady  Murray 
and  her  daughter ;  but  the  unfortunate 
woman  never  could  mix  with  the  vil- 
lagers, neither  with  the  servants  at  the 
castle.  She  could  not  endure  the  ex- 
pressive looks  even  of  the  children  as 
she  passed  occasionally  through  the  vil- 
jage ;  and  Lady  Annandale  at  length 
placed  one  of  the  cotter's  children  with 
her  as  an  attendant,  with  strict  orders  to 
pay  her  every  attention.  Poor  wretch  ! 
she  lived,  indeed,  but  a  couple  of  years; 
and  the  more  kindness  she  received,  the 
greater  was  her  remorse  for  her  past 
conduct. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adveriity, 
Which,  hke  the  toad,  ugly  and  renomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

As  You  Like  It. 

About  two  months  after  the  return  of 
Lady  Mary  to  England,  she  received  a 
letter  from  the  Abbe,  which  was  forwarded 
to  her  at  Annandale,  stating  that  Mr. 
Irving  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  that  Lady  Sarah  still  remained  in  the 
convent  of  *****  *  but  no  mention 
was  made  as  to  where  ]\Ir.  Irving  was 
then  concealed.  The  fact  was  this  :  ]Mr. 
Irving,  when  he  left  Lady  Mary  at  Paris, 
w^ent  with  the  Duke  and  the  Abb^  to  the 
monastery  of  *  *  *  *  where  he  took  up 
his  abode. 

Mrs.  Lindley  was  right  in  her  de- 
finition of  Mr.  Irving's  character.     He 
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was  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  that 
adversity  which  had  so  unexpectedly  de- 
prived him  of  rank  and  fortune;  nor  could 
he  bear  to  meet  Lady  Sarah  under  his 
present  humiliating  change.  The  Abb6 
profited  by  these  sensations  to  point  out 
the  peace  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church :  and  his  zeal,  se- 
conded by  the  irresistible  example  of  his 
own  calm  and  peaceful  tenor  of  life,  acted 
powerfully  upon  the  imagination  and  ir- 
ritated feelings  of  Mr.  Irving. 

With  a  precipitance  which  had  througli 
life  marked  all  his  actions,  Mr.  Irving 
hastily  formed  the  resolution  of  becoming 
Catholic  ;  but  the  more  sober  Abb6  would 
not  consent  that  he  should  thus  at  once, 
and  without  consideration,  forsake  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Irving  should  find  an 
asylum  for  a  time  in  the  monastery  of 
*****  and  that  if,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
few  months,  he  still  retained  the  same 
ideas  upon  the  subject,  he  should  be  per- 
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mitted  publicly  to  make  his  professions. 
The  impatience  of  Mr.  Irving  was,  how- 
ever, so  great,  that  before  the  end  of  six 
weeks  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  point  settled,  he 
startled  the  Abb6  soon  afterwards  by  in- 
quiring if  it  were  possible  that  he,  as  a 
married  man,  could  embrace  the  mona- 
stic life. 

The  Abbe  w\as  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed at  this  proposition  ;  he  had  flat- 
tered himself  that  his  admission  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church  would  have  accele- 
rated his  return  to  Lady  Sarah,  whom  the 
old  man  loved  with  the  tenderest  affection. 

**  Mr.  Irving,"  hiC  replied,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised beyond  measure  at  your  request, 
and  grieved  too,  believe  me.  You 
are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  it  is  ne- 
cersiry,  in  all  such  cases,  that  both 
parties  should  be  equally  willing  to  adopt 
the  monastic  life.  You  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  importance  of  your  question. 
I    will,   however,    communicate    to    the 
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Duke  your  sudden  resolution,  and  then, 
with  his  permission,  I  will  also  make 
known  to  Lady  Sarah  your  wishes  upon 
a  subject,  the  result  of  which  will  decide 
your  mutual  fates.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
advise  you  to  weigh  every  circumstance, 
to  question  your  own  heart  most  intently, 
and  to  remember  that  solitude^  silence, 
and  privation,  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  monastic  life.  Have  you  so  far  sub- 
dued your  worldly  spirit  as  to  relinquish 
all  you  have  hitherto  considered  as  es- 
sential to  w^orldly  happiness  ?" 

The  Abb6  paused,  and  Mr.  Irving  pee- 
vishly answered,  "  that  the  world  had 
hitherto  presented  him  with  little  but 
sorrow  and  disappointment." 

"  My  future  happiness,"  he  continued, 
"will  now  depend  upon  Lady  Sarah;, 
though  I  very  much  doubt  whether  she 
will  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  I 
demand." 

"  I  must  confess,"  resumed  the  Abb<^, 
<*  'tis   much   you  ask.     You  demand   a 
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young  and  beautiful  woman  to  relinquish 
all  that  the  world  holds  dear, — yet,  under 
existing  circumstances,  I  have  little  doubt 
but  she  will  accede  to  your  request.  A 
sense  of  female  propriety  and  female 
dignity  will  teach  her,  that  to  consider 
herself  your  wife  after  the  declaration 
you  have  just  made,  would  be  a  degrada- 
tion and  humiliation  which  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Weobly  should  reject  with 
scorn.  I  leave  you,  sir,  to  obey  your 
commands."  He  then  left  Mr.  Irving 
to  make  known  the  intentions  of  the  latter 
to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Weobly. 

The  Duke  was  little  less  surprised  than 
the  Abb^.  After  a  short  conversation 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  resolved  that 
Lady  Sarah  should  be  immediately  made 
acquainted  with  the  strange  and  unex- 
pected disposition  of  Mr.  Irving's  mind. 
Lady  Sarah  received  the  Abb6  with 
deliglit,  and  with  an  anxious  smile  she 
inquired  eagerly  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Lving 
lately.     The  Abb6  with  much  reluctance 
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answered  this  inquiry,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  he,  in  the  most  delicate  possible 
way,  executed  his  unpleasant  commis- 
sion. 

Lady  Sarah  sighed  deeply,  and  for  a 
few  moments  she  was  silent.  She  then, 
with  some  little  agitation,  requested  the 
Abbe  would  leave  her  for  the  present. 
**  I  have  been  a  little  surprised,  and  a 
little  disappointed,"  she  added,  bursting 
into  tears,  unable  any  longer  to  suppress 
her  emotion.  "  I  cannot  give  you  an 
answer  now,  but  if  you  will  call  in  the 
evening,  I  shall  then  be  more  composed 
and  more  collected,  and  shall  therefore 
be  better  able  to  reply  to  Mr.  Irving's 
request." 

She  extended  her  hand  to  the  Abb6, 
who  promised  to  be  with  her  at  seven 
o'clock. 

Anxiously  did  he  await  this  interview, 
and  precisely  as  the  clock  struck  he  en- 
tered the  convent :  he  found  his  beloved 
pupil  ready  to  receive  him  with  a  smile  j 
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and  he  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  than 
she  began  thus : 

*'  The   late   extraordinary   reverse   of 
fortune  which  has  befallen  Mr.  Irving, 
at  first  surprised  me,  distressed  me,  dis- 
appointed me  :   I  saw  the  bright  prospect 
which   had  dazzled   my   imagination    in 
one  instant  changed,  and  all  my  worldly 
hopes  bh'ghted. — Yet  still  I  could  have 
endured  all  this  with  composure,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  imprudent  communi- 
cation of  my  faithful  Jeannette  respect- 
ing Mr.  Irving's  attachment  to  the  pre- 
sent Countess  of  Annandale."    Her  lady- 
ship's lips  faltered  as    she    pronounced 
that  fateful  name.    ''  Then,  indeed,  every 
hope  appeared  to  vanish.    But  when  Mr. 
Irving  embraced  our  holy  faith,  a  bright 
beam  again  illumined  the  dreary  prospect 
before  me  ;  I  flattered  myself  tt'e  should 
yet  be  happy  together,  and  I  had  solemnly 
vowed  to  devote  myself,  my  future  life, 
to  liis  comfort.     I  had  fondly  pictured 
social  happiness  as  my  lot,  but  the  vision 
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has  fled.  Your  communication  this  morn- 
ing has  convinced  me,  that  Mr.  Irving, 
weary  of  the  world,  and  disgusted  with 
me,  seeks  to  hide  his  sorrows  in  the  mo- 
nastic cell.  So  let  it  be  !  It  were  better 
we  should  see  each  other  no  more.  I 
too  have  met  sorrow  and  disappointment 
in  the  world,  and  I  have  no  hope  left  ex- 
cept  that  in  retirement,  and  in  the  society 
of  this  holy  sisterhood,  I  may  find  repose." 
Notwithstanding  her  ladyship's  as- 
surance, that  she  wished  to  seclude  her- 
self in  a  convent,  the  tears  dimmed  her 
fine  dark  eyes  as  she  thus  declared  her 
unalterable  resolution.  *'  I  have  seen," 
she  added,  "  enough  of  this  world  to 
make  me  admire  it;  but  my  lot  has  ex- 
hibited more  to  make  me  despise  it. — 
Time  will  do  much  to  soften  the  pangs  of 
disappointment,  and  in  the  calm  perform- 
ance of  my  religious  duties  1  shall,  I 
trust,  find  peace  and  happiness.  My 
hopes  will  then  be  fixed  beyond  the  grave, 
and  if  by  chance  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
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now  forsakes  me  should  cross  my  prayers, 
Heaven  will,  in  its  mercy,  pardon  the  in- 
voluntary offence.  Such,  my  dear  Abb^, 
is  my  firm  resokition  ;  you  will  communi- 
cate  it  to  Mr.  Irving  and  my  father. 
Tell  the  Duke  all  I  should  but  cannot 
say  upon  the  subject." 

The  Abb6  spoke  peace  and  consolation 
to  Lady  Sarah,  and  then  left  her,  to  fulfil 
ner  wishes  by  making  known  her  in- 
tentions to  those  whom  most  they  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Irving  felt  something  like  remorse 
as  the  Abbe  detailed  his  interview  with 
Lady  Sarah,  yet  he  selfishly  persisted  in 
his  resolution,  and  he  commenced  his 
noviciate  as  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  Lady 
Sarah  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Carmelite 
novice. 

Mr.  Irving  having  recalled  to  his  re- 
collection the  monks  of  the  Chartreux, 
near  Grenoble,  he  suddenly  resolved  on 
entering  that  dismal  solitude.  The  su- 
perior of  the  Franciscan  monastery  was 
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mortified  at  this  resolution,  but  he  in  vain 
opposed  Mr.  Irving's  wishes.  The  latter 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  severities  and 
penances  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  and 
as  he  had  not  yet  finally  taken  the  mo- 
nastic habit,  he  chose  the  Chartreux,  as 
an  asylum  more  fitted  to  his  melancholy 
spirit,  and  fallen  fortunes.  At  the  Duke 
of  Weobly's  particular  request,  the  Abbot 
deputed  Father  Francis  as  the  travelling 
companion  of  the  young  proselyte.  This 
was  a  favour  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  but 
the  Abbot  was  unwilling  to  offend  a  man 
of  such  high  rank  as  his  grace,  the  more 
particularly  as  the  estate,  which  he  feared 
would  be  lost  to  the  convent  by  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Irving,  was  promised  to 
be  made  over  to  it  on  the  very  day  upon 
which  that  gentleman  should  put  on  the 
dress  of  a  Carthusian  monk. 

No  intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
was  conveyed  to  England,  except  by 
vague  reports,  until  their  noviciate  was 
nearly  completed,  when  Mr.  Irving  him- 
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self  wrote  to  his  aunt,  Lady  Mary,  and 
gave  her  the  particulars  we  have  just 
detailed.  The  letter  was  written  in  so 
melancholy  a  strain,  that  Lady  Mary 
wept  as  she  read  it. 

**  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Irving, 
'*  that  the  Countess  of  Annandale  is 
about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Sterling ; 
may  she  be  happy !  how  happy,  words 
are  too  feeble  to  express." — This  part  of 
his  letter  was  written  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  a  tear-drop  appeared  to  have 
rendered  the  word  happy  almost  illegible. 
'*  ]\Ir.  Sterling,"  he  continued,  '*  is 
wortliy  of  her,  as  far  as  mortal  man  can 
be  worthy  of  such  a  treasure.  Alas! 
where  am  I  wandering?  The  world  to 
me  is  dead.  Another  month  !  and  the 
walls  of  a  monastery  will  fmally  close  all 
intercourse  between  us.  The  last  sacri- 
fice is  now  made.  With  anguish  and 
delight,  with  hope  and  with  fear,  I  have 
contemplated  the  little  portrait  I  now 
enclose;    it    was    sketched   in    happier 
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days.  Even  at  the  moment  that  I  wed- 
ded Lady  Sarah ;  when  I  believed  Isa- 
bella ('tis  written,  the  thrilling  name) 
worthless^  still  I  cherished  it  in  secret. 
Now  I  gaze  upon  it  for  the  last  time ; 
but  the  features  are  impressed  upon  my 
heart,  never  to  be  effaced.  Prayer  and 
penance  must  atone  the  crime.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  madam  ;  my  guilty  heart, 
though  sworn  to  forget  the  world,  still 
clings  to  remembrances  which  rack  my 
soul  with  anguish.  In  the  awful  solitude 
of  the  Chartreux,  where  silence  holds 
unbounded  sway  ;  where  rocks  are  piled 
on  rocks ;  where  man  scarce  sees  his 
fellow,  though  he  hears  his  steady 
footfall  ; — there,  when  the  thunder  rolls, 
and  the  fierce  lightnings  flash,  there, 
even  then,  my  sinful  thoughts  will  point 
to  those  whose  names,  whose  very  exist- 
ence will  be  lost  to  me.  When  the  bell 
shall  toll  for  holy  vespers,  when  its  deep 
tones  shall  pierce  the  dreary  winter 
nights,  and  call  to  matin  prayers, — then. 
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when  all  but  me  shall  lift  their  heavenly 
thoughts  to  God  alone,  there  is  a  name 
will  tremble  on  my  guilty  tongue ;  a 
name,  which,  if  heard  by  mortal  ear, 
would  stamp  my  name  with  infamy  for 
ever.  And  yet  that  name  partakes  of 
heaven  more  than  earth.  Pardon  my 
weakness,  my  dearest  aunt ;  these  are  the 
last  complaints  that  shall  pass  my  lips. 

**  The  unfortunate  partner  of  my  woes. 
Lady  Sarah,  has  resolved  on  taking  the 
veil  in  a  convent  of  Carmelite  nuns. 
Like  me,  disgusted  with  the  world,  and 
equally  with  me  the  victim  of  my  mother's 
fearful  ambition,  she  has  sought  that 
repose  in  solitary  seclusion,  which  the 
world  refused  to  youth,  rank,  beauty, 
and  amiability.  Once  more  adieu, — 
adieu, — adieu  ! — I  can  no  more. 

*'  Charles  Irving." 

**  You  would  not  know  me  by  any 
other  name." 
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Lady  Mary  was  deeply  affected  at  the 
perusal  of  this  letter,  which  bespoke  a 
mind  ill  at  ease  for  the  present,  and  an- 
ticipating gloom  and  misery  for  the  future. 

She  immediately  sent  for  Dr.  Neville, 
who  was,  at  this  time,  busy  in  prepara- 
tions for  his  return  to  Oldenwood ;  and 
having  shewn  him  the  letter,  the  good 
old  man  wept  at  the  wreck  of  that  being 
whose  hopes,  whose  realities,  had  all 
been  shipwrecked  by  the  crimes  of  his 
mother. 

"  There  is  but  one  course  to  pursue  on 
the  present  occasion,"  said  the  doctor  j 
*'  I  will  go  to  him,  and  will  use  my 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  his  entering 
those  fatal  walls.  'Tis  not  devotion,  'tis 
gloomy  despair  which  thus  induces  him 
to  renounce  the  social  ties  of  life.  Oh, 
for  one  spark  of  the  divine  spirit,  to  con- 
vince him,  that  patient  submission  to 
heaven  s  decrees  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  pure  devotion  !      Alas !  mis- 
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taken  Murray,  to  what  a  life  of  misery 
art  thou  doomed  !  Soon  will  thou  repent 
thy  choice ;  for  ever  hasty  and  ill  consi- 
dered were  all  thy  actions." 

Lady  Mary's  tears  flowed  fast,  as  the 
good  man's  zeal  and  affection  drew  from 
him  this  apostrophe. 

*'  I,  too,*'  said  her  ladyship,  "  will 
accompany  you ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
too  late.  Poor  Lady  Sarah  !  I  cannot 
endure  to  think  upon  this  subject,  and 
yet  it  involuntarily  engrosses  all  my 
thoughts.  Shall  I,  Dr.  Neville,  give 
orders  for  our  departure  ?" 

'*  Instantly,"  was  the  doctor's  reply. 
"  Mrs.  Neville,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lindley,  must  return  home  without 
me.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  will 
communicate  to  Lady  Murray  the  me- 
lancholy intelligence  we  have  just  re- 
ceived. But  Lady  Annandale  must 
remain  ignorant  of  the  whole  affliir.  We 
mav  all  set  off  too:ether  to-morrow.  You^ 
on  particular  business,  for  London.     At 
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the  first  stage  we  can  part  with  our 
friends,  and  pursue  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch our  important  journey." 

Tliese  arrangements  were  accordingly 
made  ;  and  Lady  Murray,  with  cordial 
and  anxious  wishes  for  the  success  of 
their  enterprise,  took  leave  of  her  kind 
friends ;  and  disguising  her  agitation  as 
much  as  possible,  rejoined  Lord  and 
Lady  Sterling,  who  were  to  stay  another 
fortnight  at  the  castle. 

Dr.  Neville  and  Lady  Mary  pursued 
their  journey  with  all  haste;  and,  upon 
arriving  at  Dover,  they  fortunately  found 
a  vessel  just  ready  to  sail  for  Calais. 
The  third  day  after  their  landing,  they 
entered  the  French  capital,  and  drove  im- 
mediately to  the  Duke  of  Weobly's  hotel. 

His  grace  received  them  politely ;  but 
he  was  an  altered  man.  Lady  Mary's 
inquiries  after  Iiis  daughter  brought  the 
colour  to  his  face.  **  She  is  ill;"  he 
replied,  **  very  ill !" 

"  Should  I  sec  her  if  I  were  to  call  at 
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the  convent?"  said  Lady  Mary,  with 
considerable  anxiety. 

*'  She  is  not  in  the  convent  at  present,** 
his  grace  replied  ;  "  she  is  with  me.  Her 
health  was  not  equal  to  the  severities  of 
the  order  she  had  chosen  ;  and  the 
lady  Abbess  refused  to  admit  her  into 
their  holy  sisterhood." 

Lady  Mary's  countenance  glowed  with 
delight.  "  Had  Lady  Sarah,"  said  her 
liberal  minded  ladyship,  "  embraced  the 
conventual  life  from  free  choice,  I  should 
not  have  expressed  the  pleasure  I  now 
feel  at  her  inability  to  fulfil  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  Carmelite  nun.  But  she  was 
the  victim  of  disappointed  affection  and 
ambition.  Most  sincerely  do  I  now 
rejoice,  therefore,  that  she  is  emancipat- 
ed from  those  ties  which  were  not 
the  result  of  an  ardent  wish  for  retire- 
ment, but  of  necessity.  And  now,  my 
lord,  can  you  tell  us  where  my  unhappy 
nephew  is  to  be  found  ?" 

"  He  quitted  Paris  this  morning,  in 
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company  with  a  Franciscan  monk,  the 
Abb6  being  ill,  for  the  Chartreux  near 
Grenoble." 

*'  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary,  "  how  unfortunate  !  But  we  will 
soon  overtake  them.  Adieu,  my  lord  ! 
commend  me  affectionately  to  your 
daughter,  whom  I  hope  to  see  very 
shortly.  Adieu,  my  lord,"  repeated  her 
ladyship,  **  you  will  soon  see  us  again." 
The  duke  asked  the  motives  of  their 
journey. — ''  Ask  us  not  till  our  return," 
replied  Lady  Mary,  "and  then  we  hope 
to  give  you  pleasing  intelligence." 

Having  arranged  the  tedious  and  dis- 
agreeable affair  of  passports,  Lady  Mary 
and  Dr.  Neville  followed  the  travellers ; 
who,  not  at  all  suspecting  that  they  were 
pursued  by  such  rapid  and  anxiousfriends, 
leisurely  continued  their  journey.    In  the 

evening  they  stopped   at ;    and 

shortly  after  their  arrival,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Neville  and  Lady  Mary. 

In  the  room  next  to  them,  they  were 
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informed,  were  two  gentlemen,  the  one 
a  Franciscan  monk. 

"  It  is  they!'*  ejaculated  Lady  Mary, 
rising  suddenly,  and  advancing  towards 
the  door. 

The  waiter  looked  at  her  ladyship  with 
surprise. 

**  There  are  the  two  gentlemen,"  said 
the  man  ;  "  the  monk  is  ordering  horses 
to  be  put  to  his  carriage,  as  they  are  re- 
solved on  going  one  post  more  to-night.'' 

Lady  Mary  had  approached  the  win- 
dow, but  turning  hastily  from  it,  she 
burst  into  tears  :  **  Oh  fly,  Doctor  Ne- 
ville," she  said,  "  fly  and  save  him ! 
Death  is  in  his  countenance,  and  despair 
instead  of  hope  scowls  in  his  sunken  eye 
—Ah,  what  a  change ! — fly.  Doctor  Ne- 
ville, fly !" 

Doctor  Neville  had  not  quite  resolved 
how  to  introduce  himself  to  i\Ir.  Irving; 
and  he  was  standing  irresolutely  in  the 
passage  into  which  both  their  apartments 
opened,  when  the  monk  and  his  com- 
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panion  ascended  the  stair.  A  violent 
trembling  seized  Doctor  Neville,  as  the 
emaciated  figure  of  his  young  friend  ap- 
peared before  him  : — his  lips  refused 
their  office,  and  the  monk,  who  did  not 
observe  the  Doctor,  had  enteredhis  apart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Irving  was  following  him, 
when  the  Doctor,  roused  from  his 
stupor,  caught  hold  of  the  hand  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Irving,  amazed  at  this  seizure, 
turned  hastily  round,  when  at  the  sight 
of  the  Doctor,  he  staggered  towards  the 
wall  for  support,  while  the  old  man,  still 
unable  to  speak,  could  only  press  the 
wasted  feeble  hand  he  held,  and  look  all 
his  heart  felt. 

That  look,  that  piercing,  anxious, 
friendly  look,  thrilled  through  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's  feeble  frame,  and  shook  it  almost 
to  dissolution  ;  but  Doctor  Neville 
thought  that  joy  had  some  small  place  in 
the  violent  sensations  of  his  youthful 
friend.  Fear  too  had  its  part,  for  his 
eyes  occasionally  turned   with  a   timid 
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glance  towards  the  room  where  the  monk 
was.  He  pressed  in  return  the  Doctor's 
hand,  but  did  not  speak,  neither  did 
Doctor  Neville,  but  gently  and  imper- 
ceptibly he  drew  him  from  the  door,  and 
opening  that  of  their  own  apartment,  he 
still  urged  him  on,  and  in  a  minute  Mr. 
Irving  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his 
sorrowing  aunt. 

The  kindly  feelings  of  his  impetuous 
nature  were  too  much  for  his  exhausted 
frame,  and  he  nearly  fainted.  Doctor 
Neville  observed  that  when  they  spoke 
in  their  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  Mr.  Ir- 
ving looked  towards  the  door  anxiously, 
and  giving  Lady  Mary  a  hint  upon  the  sub- 
ject, their  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  an  under  key. 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
"  what  is  it  you  fear  ?  No  one  shall  in- 
terrupt us  ;  no  one  shall  intrude  upon 
us.     Oh  !  how  ill  you  look  !" — 

Mr,    Irving   smiled  j    but   there    was 
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more  of  grief  and  anguish,  than  pleasure, 
in  his  smile. 

The  monk's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
passage — -^^  I  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Irving, 
.  ^'  Father  Francis  seeks  me.*' 

"  Nay,"'  replied  Lady  Mary,  shocked 
at  the  debility  of  mind  which  this  speech 
betrayed — '^  nay,  dear  Charles,  leave  us 
not  so  soon.'' 

An  expression  of  fear  passed  across 
Mr.  Irving's  countenance  as  the  voice  of 
the  monk  again  sounded  upon  his  ear — 
but  Doctor  Neville  would  not  listen  to 
ills  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
room. 

*'  Mr.  Irving,"  said  the  worthy  man, 
"  I  must  have  some  conversation  with 
you  before  we  part;  with  you  it  rests 
whether  we  shall  meet  again. 

*'  It  is  now  some  months  since  we  met, 
and  I  had  hoped  that,  ere  this,  your 
noble  mind  would  have  risen  superior 
to  sorrows,  which  affected  neither  your 
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reputation,  nor  your  happiness,  lou 
look  astonished :  but  certainly  you,  as 
Mr.  Irving,  would  have  been  equally, 
nay,  more  respected,  than  as  Lord  Mur- 
ray. The  man,  the  world  would  have 
said,  who  could  cheerfully  relinquish  a 
title,  and  with  that  title  wealth,  is  more 
deserving,  more  to  be  respected,  than  if  a 
kingly  crown  adorned  his  brow.^ — VoUjas 
Mr.  Irving,  would  have  moved  in  the 
same  circles  you  were  wont  to  visit,  you 
would  have  been  equally  esteemed,  and 
more  admired  by  the  good  and  virtuous, 
than  if  misfortune  had  never  robbed  you 
of  those  trivial  toys  which  really  confer 
no  essential  good,  but  as  they  are  used. 
But  since  you  are  so  deeply  depressed  as 
you  appear  to  be,  by  your  misfortunes  ; 
so  completely  overwhelmed  as  you  are 
by  those  events  which  have  induced  you 
to  relinquish  the  world,  I  am  surprised,  I 
repeat,  that  you  should  add  one  particle 
of  sorrow  to  the  equally  weighty  burthen 
of  her  who  now  stands  in  need  of  that 
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support  to  which  every  wife  is  entitled, 
who  has  not  forfeited  her  claims  by 
guilt." 

Mr.  Irving  appeared  to  rouse  from 
his  insensibility,  and  a  small  portion  of 
indignation  mingled  with  the  name  of 
'*  Doctor  Neville/'  as  he  pronounced  it. 
The  Doctor  was  delighted  to  observe 
it,  and  he  continued  thus  :  — 

*'  Lady  Sarah,  driven  by  your  selfisii 
sorrow — " 

Mr.  Irving  rose  and  walked  towards 
the  door,  but  again  seated  himself — 

"- — Sought  happiness  where  it  cannot 
be  found,  unless  the  being  who  there 
seeks  it,  seeks  it  from  truly  pious  and 
religious  motives  only.  Her  delicate 
frame,  unsupported  by  that  enthusiastic 
devotion  so  necessary  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  rigorous  duties  imposed  by  a  mo- 
nastic life,  has  sunk  into  debility,  and 
she  is  now  in  her  father's  house,  bowed 
down  by  the  pressure  of  disease  brought 
on  by  the  observance  of  those  penances, 
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and  the  privations  demanded  of  a  Car- 
melite nun." 

Mr.  Irving  looked  at  his  aunt. 

*'  It  is  too  true,"  said  her  ladyship, 
mournfully  :  "  Yourself,  Charles,  how  al- 
tered !'' 

"  I  knew  not  she  had  left  the  con- 
vent !"  he  replied,  with  much  surprise. 

Some  one  at  this  moment  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment ;  and  as  the 
Doctor  rose  to  open  it,  Mr.  Irving  rose 
also,  but  Lady  Mary  took  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  he  sunk  into  his  chair.  It  was 
Father  Francis,  whose  astonishment  at 
seeing  Mr.  Irving  in  such  company,  was 
strongly  marked,  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself. 

'*  The  carriage  is  ready,  Mr.  Irving,'' 
said  the  monk,  *'  and  we  shall  scarcely 
reach  *******  before  the  barriers 
are  shut.'* 

"  Mr.  Irving,"  replied  Doctor  Neville, 
with  much  dignity,  "  sleeps  here  to- 
night.    That  lady — Lady  Mary  Annan- 
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dale,  is  his  aunt :  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
one  of  his  friends :  we  have  travelled 
above  five  hundred  miles  to  obtain  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  we  cannot 
part  with  him  so  soon." 

**  We  will  set  off  early  in  the  morning, 
"good  father ;"  said  Mr.  Irving,  half  re- 
"solutely,  half  fearfully.  "  I  cannot  re- 
fuse so  small  a  request  to  such  kind 
friends." 

The  monk's  countenance  assumed  the 
expression  of  authority  as  he  said,  **  Mr. 
Irving,  we  proceed  to-night."  He  then 
left  the  room. 

Mr.  Irving's  countenance  changed 
from  red  to  white,  and  from  white  to 
red  again.  '*  I  will  speak  one  word  with 
Father  Francis,  and  then  rejoin  you." 
Lady  Mary  and  the  Doctor  were  both 
anxious  to  prevent  this  interview,  but 
Mr.  Irving,  with  a  spark  of  that  spirit 
which  formerly  directed  all  his  actions, 
added,  "  I  will  be  with  you  again  almost 
immediately." 
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**  One  moment  stay,"  said  the  Doctor. 
'*  Wlio  is  Father  Francis?" 

"  One  of  the  superior  brothers  of  a 
Franciscan  convent  in  Paris,"  was  Mr. 
Irving's  reply.  **  In  consequence  of  the 
serious  indisposition  of  the  worthy  and 
gentle  Abbe,  he  was  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  deputed  to  attend  me  to  the  — 
to  the  Chartreux!"  After  a  pause, 
Mr.  Irving  left  the  room,  and  the 
Doctor  and  Lady  Mary  flattered  them- 
selves they  might  yet  save  him  from  the 
misery  which  the  seclusion  of  the  Char- 
treux  would  confer  upon  such  a  spirit  as 
his. 

Father  Francis  was  pacing  the  room 
violently,  when  Mr.  Irving  entered  his 
apartment.  He  looked  haughtily  at  him. 
"  You  do  well  so  quickly  to  repent  your 
late  refusal — the  carriage  waits." 

Mr.  Irving  appeared  confused,  ami 
feebly  requested  permission  to  defer  their 
route  till  the  morrow.  **  My  aunt  ami  Dr. 
Neville  have  journeyed  many  a  weary  mile 
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to  see  me.  Pardon  my  weakness,  re- 
verend father,  but  my  heart  warms  at 
sight  of  those  dear  friends.  Return  witli 
me  to  them ;  they  will  be  happy  in  your 
company.  —  I  intreat  you  will  indulge 
me." 

**  Mr.  Irving,"  replied  the  monk,  "  I 
left  our  holy  community  at  the  express 
command  of  our  reverend  father  Abbot. 
I  left  it  to  accompany  you  to  the  Char- 
treux — an  unheard-of  command ;  but  I 
submitted  to  the  wishes  of  my  Superior, 
and  I  expect  from  you  an  implicit  com- 
pliance with  my  wishes  in  return." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Mr.  Irving's  face. 
The  short  interview  he  had  had  with 
Doctor  Neville  had  restored  him  to  some- 
what of  self-possession. 

**  I  ask  you  but  to  wait  till  to-morrow  j 
and  pardon  m%,  good  father,  it  is  not  much 
I  ask.  To-morrow  they  will  return  to 
England." 

The  name  of  England  shot  through 
his  heart.     "  Happy  England!"    he  re- 
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peated;  ''beloved  country!  The  sight 
of  Dr.  Neville,  too,  has  roused  me  from 
my  stupor  ;  my  blood  flows  more  freely, 
my  heart  revives.  One  day  more,  good 
father  !" 

**  Oh,  you  know  not  what  you  ask," 
continued  the  monk,  **  that  friend  of 
yours  would  lead  you  to  destruction  !*' 

"  That  friend  of  mine,''  replied  Mr. 
Irving,  roused  by  this  sarcasm  on  Dr. 
Neville,  *'  has  led  many  a  wandering 
sheep  to  the  fold  of  the  good  Shepherd. 
He  has  strew^n  many  a  path  with  roses? 
v^here  thorns  before  had  grown.  The 
tear  of  anguish,  and  the  sinful  groans  of 
guilty  hearts,  have  fled  at  his  approach. 
Oh  !  father,  you  know  him  not ;  he  is  an 
angel  of  peace,  cheering  the  souls  of  men 
with  rays  of  comfort,  and  dissipating  the 
clouds  of  despair,  as  light  chases  away 
the  darkness  of  night." 

The  monk  smiled  sarcastically.  "  In- 
deed !"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Irving's  spirit  flashed  in  his  face. 
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"  Father,"    he    resumed,    "  spare    your 
scorn  for  objects  more  deserving  scorn." 

*'  Really,"  said  the  monk,  **  it  seems  to 
me  most  strange,  that  knowing,  as  you 
seem  to  know,  his  power  of  consolation, 
you  should  have  sought  repose  within 
the  precincts  of  our  holy  church." 

Mr.  Irving  made  no  reply  to  this  in- 
sidious speech,  and  Father  Francis  pro- 
ceeded thus :  "  Mr.  Irving,  I  can  but 
smile  at  your  simplicity.  Your  praise  of 
Dr.  Neville  is  his  condemnation.  Be- 
lieve me,  had  he  possessed  the  powers 
you  say  he  does  possess,  you  would  not 
now  have  had  the  happiness  in  view  which 
shortly  awaits  you  within  the  sacred  walls 
of  the  Chartreux.  Dr.  Neville,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  could  ne'er  have  brought  your 
wavering  mind  to  rest  on  one  only  point : 
his  soul  could  not  have  found  sufficiency 
in  its  own  contemplations. — No  !  the  de- 
vout Dr.  Neville  has  worldly  ties,  which 
engross  his  heart;  his  thoughts  are  di- 
vided between  heaven  and  earth ;  yours 
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will  soon  be  fixed  on  heaven  alone.  Dr. 
Neville's  heart  glows  notv/ith  the  spirit  of 
pure  devotion,  which  feeds  upon  itself  and 
is  satisfied.  He  seeks  happiness  from  the 
s  miles  of  his  fellow  creatures — from  the — 

*'  And  where,  holy  father,  could  he 
seek  it  better?"  replied  Mr.  Irving,  whose 
imagination  quickly  took  wing;  and  saw 
the  worthy  man,  as  described  to  him  by 
Isabella,  in  the  midst  of  his  hnppy  pa- 
rishioners; saw  him,  too,  open  his  friendly 
arms  to  shelter  the  deserted  persecuted 
object  of  his  mother's  hate-^— saw  him 
fulfilling  all  the  active  virtues  of  his 
calling.     "  Oh,  reverend  sir — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  monk,  who 
appeared  impatient  and  fearful  of  the  re- 
sult of  this  long  eulogium  on  the  doctor  ; 
"  Mr.  Irving,"  he  resumed,  '*  th:  car- 
riage waits — we  must  be  gone." 

*'  Not  to-night,"  replied  Mr.  Irving, 
*'  not  to-night.  I  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  delay  upon  myself. 
I  cannot  go  to-night." 
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The  good  father  paced  the  room,  then 
stopped,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
victim  of  his  own  impetuous  feelings. 
*'  You  have  not  yet  to  learn  that  sub- 
mission and  unlimited  obedience  are 
among  the  vows  of  our  holy  order. 
You  are  still  a  novice  of  St.  Francis,  and 
must,  therefore,  obey  the  dictates  of  our 
reverend  father  Abbot,  until  you  enter 
your  noviciate  at  the  Chartreux.  His 
orders  were  to  expedite  our  journey  to 
the  utmost,  and  I  command  you  to  obey. 
You  have  been  treated  with  peculiar  in- 
dulgence ;  many  of  the  rules  of  our  house 
have  been  totally  infringed  ;  but  'tis  pro- 
per you  should  know,  that  in  future  you 
will  be  required  religiously  to  deport 
yourself  agreeably  to  the  various  duties 
of  a  holy  life.     I  am  ready  to  attend 

you/' 

Mr.  Irving  did  not  immediately  reply; 
the  monk  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  his  novice,  or  he  would 
have  avoided  threats,  and  have  had  re- 
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course  to  the  soothing  arts  of  persuasion. 
The  monk's  conduct  had  irritated  his 
feelings  when  it  was  most  necessary  to 
have  soothed  them,  and  when  he  opened 
the  door  and  pointed  to  it,  Mr.  Irving 
said,  "  I  conceive  myself  as  yet  but  a 
novice,  and,  therefore,  in  part,  a  free 
agent ;  and  though  I  have  hitherto  re- 
quested permission  to  stay  to-night,  'twas 
from  respect  to  your  age,  reverend  father, 
rather  than  from  the  consideration  of  its 
absolute  necessity.  I  again  repeat  this 
request— stay  till  to-morrow." 

"  Have  you,"  resumed  the  monk,  "for- 
gotten your  vows  ;  your  renunciation  of 
the  world  ;  of  all  its  ties  ;  its  frivolities  ; 
its  affections  ?  Have  you  forgotten  how 
zealously  you  sought  the  honour  of  being 
admitted  into  our  holy  order  ?  And  can 
you  now  so  earnestly  urge  a  request 
which  betrays  your  worldly  affections 
are  still  enslaved  ?  We  go  to-night  or 
never!*' 

*'  Never,  be  it  then  !"  exclaimed  Mr, 
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Irving,  his  whole  frame  convulsed  with 
opposing  sensations,  *'  Never,  be  it  tben  : 
your  tyranny  has  broken  the  spell  which 
bound  me.  I  thank  thee,  father,"  he  con- 
tinued as  he  paced  the  room;  "  from  my 
soul  I  thank  thee  ;  I  shall  not  go  to-night, 
neither  shall  I  proceed  to-morrow." 

The  astonished  monk  gazed  at  him  in 
silence ,  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  had 
too  late  discovered  his  error.  He  ap- 
proached Mr.  Irving  with  a  smile,  and 
entreated  he  would  be  calm. 

**  We  will  wait  till  to-morrow,  if  you 
wish  it,"  he  continued,  *' and  then  at 
leisure  pursue  our  journey." 

Mr.  Irving  made  no  reply,  but  left  the 
room,  and  joined  Doctor  Neville  and  his 
aunt.  The  animation  which  glowed  in  his 
face  surprised  them  :  his  agitation,  as  he 
demanded  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  almost 
terj'ified  them,  and  his  subsequent  re- 
quest to  the  Doctor  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure a  courier  before  the  gates  were 
closed,  completed  their  amazement. 
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''  He  must  go  instantly  to  Paris,and 

Stay,"  he  cried,  "  be  sure  that  Father 
Francis  knows  not  of  this,  lest  he  should 
interrupt  our  designs." 

With  a  trembling  hand  he  wrote  a  note 
to  the  Duke  of  Weobl  v,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Abbe,  which  were  both  fortunately  de- 
livered to  a  courier,  who  promised  to  use 
all  possible  despatch. 

Poor  Father  Francis,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  terrified  at  the  events  which  he  fan- 
cied he  saw  in  the  perspective,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  ill-judged  severity.  How  to 
act  he  knew  not;  but  at  length  he  re- 
solved by  conciliation  to  bring  back  the 
lost  sheep.  He  accordingly  sent  to  re- 
quest Mr.  Irving  would  favour  him  with 
a  few  minutes'  conversation. 

Mr.  Irving  was  engaged  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  monk's  anxiety  now  became  in- 
tense ;  he  paced  the  room,  listened  to 
every  foot-fall ;  and  at  last  took  his 
station  at  the  door  of  Lady  i\Iary's  apart- 
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meiit,  in  order  to  watch  whether  Mr. 
Irving  intended  leaving  the  inn  that 
night.  He  soon  found,  hov/ever,  from  a 
waiter,  that  a  room  had  been  prepared 
for  him  adjoining  to  that  of  Dr.  Neville  j 
but  still  he  received  no  tidings  of  him 
personally.  His  fears  now  overcame 
every  other  feeling,  and  he  tapped  at  the 
door  where  the  happy  trio  v;ere  dis- 
cussing their  joint  return  to  Paris. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Doctor  Neville,  and 
the  lowly  figure  of  the  monk  presented 
itself,  requesting  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Irving. 

*'  Pray  come  in,  good  father,"  said 
Lady  Mary,  courteously ;  *'  we  shall  be 
happy  in  the  pleasure  of  your  company."' 

The  monk  bowed ;  and  Mr.  Irving 
entreating  .he  would  enter,  the  good 
father  took  a  seat ;  but  he  was  ill  at 
ease.  The  idea  of  losing  such  a  con- 
vert, the  indignation  of  his  Superior,  and 
the  reproaches  of  his  brethren  at  the  loss 
of  the  estate  which  was  to  be  conveyed 
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to  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  in  Paris  on 
the  very  day  upon  which  Mr.  Irving 
should  have  commenced  his  noviciate  as 
a  Clitrtreux,  overwhelmed  him  with  dis- 
may. His  terror  was  strongly  impressed 
upon  his  countenance  ;  and  all  attempts 
at  general  conversation  being  hopeless, 
Mr.  Irving  proposed  to  accompany  him 
to  his  own  apartment.  There  the  monk 
had  recourse  to  every  art  he  could  de- 
vise, to  recal  Mr.  Irving  to  a  proper 
sense  of  his  duty  ;  but  all  in  vain.  The 
sight  of  Dr.  Neville  and  his  aunt  had 
rekindled  the  social  affections  of  his 
heart,  which  were  but  dormant.  And 
though  he  resolved  on  remaining  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church,  he  solemnly 
relinquished  all  idea  of  embracing  a  mo- 
nastic life.  The  monk  now  had  recourse 
to  reproaches,  pointing  out  the  shame 
which  would  accompany  his  weak  de- 
fection from  so  good  a  cause,  and  which 
proved  how^  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  upon  his  resolves. 
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"  I  submit  to  your  rebuke,  and  own 
its  truth,"  Mr.  Irving  replied  ;  "  but  in 
vain  you  urge  me.  You  shall  find,  per- 
haps, that  where  uninfluenced  by  passion 
or  disappointed  ambition,  my  resolves, 
as  far  as  they  depend  upon  myself, 
shall,  in  future,  be  worthy  of  reliance. 
I  am  not  now  actuated  by  any  violent 
feeling.  I  am  uninfluenced,  too,  by  any 
advice  ;  for,  upon  the  subject  in  question, 
my  kind,  my  liberal  friends,  have  never 
unclosed  their  lips.  No ;  not  one  word 
of  reproach,  of  inquiry,  of  pity,  regret, 
or  condolence,  upon  my  resolution  to 
embrace  a  monastic  life,  escaped  them  ; 
nor  have  I  yet  declared  my  final  renun- 
ciation of  all  such  intentions.  They  are 
content  to  know  I  will  return  with  them 
to  Paris.  And  now,  my  good  father,'* 
continued  Mr.  Irving,  taking  hold  of  the 
monk's  hand,  '*  remember  this, — persua- 
sion is  more  powerful  than  threats ;  and 
confidence  more  binding  than  links  of 
iron.     Had  you  indulged   my   first  re- 
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quest ''       The     monk      shook     his 

head.  ''It  is  true,  good  father,  we 
should  to-morrow  have  pursued  our  jour- 
ney to  Grenoble  ;  and  now,  to-morrow  1 
return  to  Paris  and  the  world.  Go  with 
us.  I  will  accompany  you  to  your  con- 
vent. Keep  your  own  counsel^|pnd  all 
will  be  well.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  say  that  I  have  relinquished  all  ideas 
of  solitude ;  and  Dr.  Neville  will  have  all 
the  odium  of  my  retraction.  He  will 
smile  at  this.  I  will  even  now  inform 
him  of  my  future  intentions  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  I  hope  you  will 
join  us." 

The  poor  monk  pressed  Mr.  Irving's 
hand,  but  answered  not;  and  the  latter, 
rejoinhig  his  friends,  disclosed  to  them 
his  future  plans.  Their  satisfaction  and 
happiness  may  be  conceived ;  and  the 
doctor  attended  his  young  friend  to  the 
next  apartment,  to  request  the  company 
of  the  monk  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Father  Francis  was  an  intelligent  man, 
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possessing  a  fund  of  book  learning,  but 
little  conversant  with  the  human  mind. 
Of  this  he  had  given  ample  proofs  in  his 
late  intemperate  conduct  with  Mr.  Ir- 
ving ;  and  which  nothing,  perhaps,  but 
the  defection  of  so  important  a  proselyte 
could  have  convinced  him  was  erro- 
neous. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Prospero. — Our  revels  now  are  ended  3  these  our 
actors, 

were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 

Tempest. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Dr. 
Neville  and  Lady  Mary,  Mr.  Irving,  and 
Father  Francis,  retraced  their  steps  to- 
wards Paris.  The  two  former  were  as 
liappy  as  mortals  could  be,  who  had  just 
rescued  a  fellow  creature  from  misery  ; 
for  such  inevitably  would  have  been  the 
lot  of  so  irritable  a  being  as  Mr.  Irving, 
had  he  entered  the  Chartreux.  Not  that 
the  latter  was,  by  any  means,  so  happy 
as  his  friends  could  have  wished  him  ; 
but  he  was  aroused  from   that   listless 
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state  of  inactivity  which  reduces  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  man  to  a  level  with  in- 
stinctive brutes.  Mr.  Irving  had,  for  the 
last  few  months  of  his  existence,  lived 
without  a  thought,  without  a  will  of  his 
own.  The  only  unbiassed  action  which 
had  marked  the  period  between  his  de- 
parture from  his  mother's  hotel  until  the 
evening  we  have  just  described,  was  the 
writing  of  that  letter  to  his  aunt,  which 
had  induced  her  to  visit  France.  That 
crime,  (for  such  it  appeared  in  his  eyes,) 
was  expiated  by  severe  penances  ;  which 
were  highly  approved  by  his  Superior,  who 
foresaw  in  all  his  actions  the  triumphs  of 
the  church,  in  having  thus  not  only  made 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  also 
a  devout  monastic  votary. 

The  dismay,  therefore,  of  the  Abbot, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Father  Francis  and 
Father  Nicolas  (the  name  which  Mr. 
Irving  had  assumed  upon  entering  his 
noviciate  in  the  Franciscan  monastery) 
may  be  easily  imagined. 
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''  Young  man,"  said  the  Superior,  with 
at  stern  and  haughty  air,  ^'^your  actions  sa- 
vour more  of  caprice  than  of  that  steady 
conduct  which  is  the  result  of  a  mature 
and  ripened  judgment.  I  had  liopcd 
that  affliction  liad  tempered  thy  wayward 
spirit,  and  given  it  a  firmer  texture.  But 
like  the  gossamer,  wliich  the  light  sum- 
mer breeze  wafts  to  and  fro,  so  are  th}' 
opinions.  Fare  thee  well !  thy  presence 
here  is  no  longer  necessary." 

Every  word  of  the  Abbot  sunk  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Mr,  Irving. — ''  Father," 
said  he,  "  judge  me  not  so  harshly ; 
fickle,  irritable,  impetuous,  and  incon- 
stant, I  have  hitherto  proved  myself. 
Let  my  future  actions  evince,  that  ad- 
versity has  acted  like  '  the  refiner's  fire,' 
and  tliat  my  purified  heart  may  at  last 
hope  to  become  worthy  even  of  your 
approbation." 

The  Abbot  made  no  reply  to  this  ap- 
peal; but  beckoning  with  his  hand  to  Father 
Francis  to  follow  him,  he  quitted  the  a))art- 
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ment,  leaving  Mr.  Irving  at  a  loss 
how  he  should  regain  his  good  opinion. 
But  Mr.  Irving  had  no  sooner  quitted 
the  monastery  than  he  went  to  the 
Abb^,  who  had  received  his  letter 
with  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  feeling. 
Pleasure  was  ultimately,  however,  the 
prevailing  sensation;  for  the  good  man 
was  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  Mr. 
Irving  was  not  a  subject  at  all  calculated 
to  make  either  a  contented  or  an  exem- 
plary character  as  a  monk.  He  received 
him,  therefore,  with  much  kindness,  and 
assured  him,  that  the  Duke's  feelings 
were  in  unison  with  his  own. 

'*  And  how  does  Lady  Sarah  ?''  said 
Mr.  Irving.  ''  Why,  my  dear  Abb^,  did 
you  not  tell  me  she  was  ill  before  I  left 
Paris  ?" 

''  It  was  her  particular  desire  you 
should  remain  ignorant  of  her  indisposi- 
tion," replied  the  Abbe,  "  lest  it  should 
ruffle  the  composure  o£  your  feelings, 
and  unfit  you  for  your  important  journey. 
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She  is,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
better ;  but  you  will  find  her  nearly  as 
much  altered  as  yourself." 

On  the  following  day,  Dr.  Neville  and 
Lady  Mary,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Irving 
and  the  Abbe,  waited  upon  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Weobly.  He  received  them 
courteously ;  and  Lady  Mary  was  per- 
mitted to  pay  her  respects  to  Lady 
Sarah,  who  still  wore  the  noviciate  dress 
she  had  chosen.  Lady  Mary  soon  found 
that  the  young  novice  would  glndly  ex- 
change her  sober  apparel  for  her  bridal 
dress,  and,  always  anxious  to  promote 
happiness  when  it  lay  in  her  power,  she 
asked  if  she  might  introduce  Mr.  Irving 
to  her. 

With  rosy  cheek  and  trembling  lip 
Lady  Sarah  gave  her  consent,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Mr.  Irving  entered.  They 
were  each  so  struck  with  the  change  in 
the  other's  external  appearance,  that  an 
involuntary  start  betrayed  their  mutual 
emotion. 
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Mr.  Irving  having  approached  his  lady, 
he  entreated  her  pardon  for  his  past  un- 
kindness,  promising  at  the  same  time  to 
devote  himself  in  future  wholly  to  her 
happiness  :  a  suppressed  sigh  followed 
this  assertion,  and  before  they  separated, 
he  obtained  a  promise  from  her  to  change 
her  apparel,  and  join  them  at  dinner. 

He  could  not  help,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, making  comparisons  in  his  own 
mind,  between  the  noble  figure  of  Isa- 
bella, and  the  small  delicate  form  before 
him.  He  was,  however,  not  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  his  bride,  and  if  he  felt  not 
that  excess  of  delight  in  her  presence, 
which  he  had  always  enjoyed  when  with 
the  first  and  only  object  of  his  love,  he 
at  least  experienced  a  pleasure  more  com- 
posed, and  therefore,  less  likely  to  be 
dispelled  by'the  starts  of  wayward  pas- 
sion. 

Lady  Mary  stayed  but  one  week  in 
Paris  after  the  completion  of  her  embassy, 
and  without  giving  her  nephew  and  niece 
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an  invitation  into  Scotland,  which  she 
deemed  at  present  would  be  highly  im- 
prudent, she,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Neville,  once  more  returned  to  her  natal 
shores. 

Mr.  Irving  and  Lady  Sarah,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Abbe,  resumed  their  in- 
tended tour  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Weobly, 
at  the  pressing  request  of  Lady  Mary, 
promised  to  meet  them  at  Annandale 
Castle,  in  the  ensuing  autumn. 

When  her  ladyship  arrived  at  her 
house  in  Manchester  Square,  she  there 
found  a  letter  from  Lady  Murray,  beg- 
ging she  would  not  fatigue  herself  with 
the  journey  to  Scotland,  as  her  daughter 
and  herself  were  anxious  to  spend  a 
month  at  her  beautiful  villa  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  before  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  London  for  the  season. 

Doctor  Neville  therefore  went  imme- 
diately to  Oldenwood  ;  and  the  spring 
was   passed  by   Lady   Murray  and  her 
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daughter  like  most  other  springs  in  the 
fashionable  world. 

In  the  autumn  Annandale  Castle  be- 
came the  seat  of  festive  hospitality. — 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
visitors  were  the  Duke  of  Weobly,  Lord 
and  Lady  Sterling  and  family,  Lady 
Jemima  Violet,  with  many  other  fashion- 
able friends. 

Lady  Murray  and  her  daughter  arrived 
in  London  soon  after  Christmas  and 
before  the  gay  season  coaimenced  the 
Countess  of  Annandale  was  united  to 
Mr.  Sterling  by  Doctor  Neville. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony,  Mr.  Sterling  and  his  lady 
set  off  for  Scotland,  while  Lady  Murray 
and  Lady  Mary  Annandale  once  more 
took  up  their  alternate  abode  at  their 
house  in  Manchester  Square,  and  their 
villa  at  Richmond. 

But  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
one  who  has  figured  as  a  very  important 
personage  in  our  drama  j  to  her  whose 
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defection  from  the  paths  of  virtue 
plunged  her  in  a  situation  so  deplorable 
as  even  to  excite  tliepity  of  her  enemies. 

Count  le  Grand  and  Lady  Violet  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  Lyons,  on  their  way 
to  Italy,  when  he  secured,  unknown  to 
her  ladyship,  all  hervaluable  jewels  : — he 
also  made  the  modest  request  that  she 
should  make  over  to  him  the  greater 
part  of  her  large  fortune.  Amazement 
for  a  time  closed  her  lips — 

"  It  is  no  longer  in  my  power  ;"  at 
length  she  replied.  *'  Relying  upon  your 
affection,  assured  that  with  you  all  my 
wants  would  be  amply  gratified,  I  settled 
all  upon  my  daughter,  before  I  left 
England." 

**  This  is  an  evasion  !"  said  the  Count, 
**  I  have  the  deeds  of  conveyance  ready 
prepared,  they  only  want  your  signature, 
and  I  heo:  vou — " 

Lady  Violet  interrupted  him  ;  "  I  have 
no  fortune,  no  estate,  to  convey,"  she 
replied.     '*  The  deeds  are  already  signed 
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and  in  proper  hands,  which  secure  them 
to  my  daughter.  I  have  ah'eady  injured 
her  far  beyond  reparation,  but  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  gifts  of  fortune,  I  have  at 
least  done  her  justice.'' 

Count  le  Grand  novv  became  out- 
rageous ;  he  stamped  about  the  room, 
and  approaching  Lady  Violet,  he  said, 
''  What!  did  you  really  think  me  such  a 
fool,  as  to  fly  with  you  for  love  ?  No, — 
^twas  your  fortune  that  I  wanted  ;  your 
diminutive  person  I  scorn — " 

He  paused  for  breath  ;  while  Lady 
Violetjpanic  struck,  was  unable  to  answer 
his  unmanly  usage. — She  now  saw  what 
she  might  have  foreseen  long  ago,  and 
thus  have  prevented  it.  Overcome  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  villain  who  had  thus 
destroyed  her  peace  for  ever,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

''Is  it  possible.  Count  le  Grand,  tliat 
you  can  thus  insult  me  ?  You — you  who 
have,  even  at  my  feet,  protested  the  most 
ardent  vows  of  love  !" 
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"  Love  !"  repeated  le  Grand,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile — "  love  you  !  Well  !"  con- 
tinued he,  '*  most  lovely  and  most  sweet, 
I  must  seek  elsewhere  some  credulous 
fool  who  may  trust  to  my  honour  indeed 
for  a  provision — but  who  shall  first  pro- 
vide for  me." 

After  this  insulting,  cruel,  barbarous 
speech,  he  left  the  room,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  he  was  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  carrying  with  him  all  Lady  Violet's 
jewels. 

They  were  soon  lost  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  it  was  a  dispute  respecting  a 
diamond  crescent,  which  had  formed  part 
of  her  Ictdyship's  bridal  jewels,  that  pro- 
duced the  duel,  in  which  Count  le  Grand 
lost  his  life. 

Lady  Violet's  dismay  at  hearing  he  was 
gone,  and  that  Phillips  had  also  deserted 
her,  was  only  to  be  surpassed  at  discover- 
ing the  loss  of  her  jewels.  Almost  frantic 
with  despair,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  for 
some  time  exhibited  more  the  actions  of 
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a  madwoman  than  of  a  rational  being. 
At  length,  fatigued  and  \vorn  out,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  lamenting  her 
hard  fate,  as  if  she  had  been  the  first  sin- 
ful wife  who  had  met  with  punishment 
from  her  betrayer.  Ah !  why  should 
Lady  Violet 

" think,  that  man  xuould  do  for  her. 

What  yet  he  never  did  for  wretches  hke  herf 

Lady  Violet's  means  of  subsistence 
daily  diminished,  and  as  the  count  did 
not  re-appear,  her  hostess  became  cla- 
morous for  payment. 

Lady  Violet's  indignation  induced  her 
to  part  with  all  her  cash,  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy the  demands  of  this  woman,  except 
francs  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds. 
With  this  slender  sum  she  left  the  costly 
hotel  she  inhabited,  and  took  lodgings  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  where  she 
sent  for  a  Jew,  and  sold  him  a  small  pair 
of  diamond  ear-rings,  and  a  ring,  which 
had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  count. 
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Upon  the  produce  of  this  she  existed 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  she  was  again 
reduced  almost  to  penury;  want,  and  a 
prison,  stared  her  in  the  face,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  this  two-fold  calamity,  she  at 
length  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lady 
Jemima  Violet : 

Lyons. 
"  To  Lady  Jemima  Violet. 

**  By  the  endearing  name  of  sister  I 
can  no  longer  call  you  ;  and  I  have  no 
privilege  in  addressing  you  but  that  which 
guilt  and  repentance  confer  upon  the 
wretched  when  they  would  implore  relief, 
without  a  title  to  taste  its  blessincjs.  But 
low  as  I  have  hurled  myself  into  misery 
from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  great- 
ness, I  trust  I  am  the  more  deserving 
your  compassionate  regarcl,  since  my  pro- 
fessions are  as  sincere  as  they  are  \ohin- 
tary.  I  am  sunk,  in  my  own  eyes,  below 
all  that  degradation  can  place  me  in  those 
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of  the  world ;  and,  as  I  have  no  hope  of 
forgiveness  from  my  injured  lord,  I  now 
turn  my  thoughts  on  the  mercy  of  Him 
whom  I  supplicate  to  pardon  all  my  sins, 
and  receive  me  to  himself  when  the  bit- 
terness of  this  life  shall  have  passed  away. 
**  It  is  far  from   my  wish   to  trouble 
you  with  the  history  of  my  wretchedness 
— I  am  in  poverty  and  in  misery ;   my 
health  suffers  apace. — Oh !  my  poor  brain ! 
I  am  distracted.    The  detail  of  poverty's 
sad  shifts  would  not  only  be  vexatious  to 
myself,  but  it  would  excite  in  you  disgust, 
perhaps  contempt,  instead  of  pity.     But 
the  dread  of  imprisonment  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  horror  of  what  absolute  want 
may  yet  tempt  me  to  do,  the  ignominy 
and  shame  to  which  a  repetition  of  my 
folly  and  crime  may  consign  me,  harrow 
up  my  soul  with  ten  thousand  pangs  more 
torturous  than   ever  wretch  was  seized 
with  before. — Oli !  my  child!  my  child  1 
what  must  she  have  suffered  on  my  ac- 
count ;  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  my 
heart,  now  a  taunt  and  a  by-word  to  all 
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who  choose  to  pity  her  : — the  bh'ss  which 
fortune,  title,  and  virtue,  had  in  store  for 
her,  dashed  from  her  lips  by  the  vanity 
and  passion  of  her  thoughtless,   guilty, 
mother. — Oh !   that   I   had  worlds   upon 
worlds,  and  that  empires,  crowns,  and  all 
the  riches  of  a  thousand  treasures,  could 
restore    me  to  that  rank  I  filled  when 
amidst   the  blandishments  of  fashion   I 
was  proud  to  be  considered  the  flirt  of 
quality ; — all,  all,  I  would  give  to  bear  a 
name   unspotted   in   society,   and  which 
might  encourage  to  my  daughter  the  ad- 
dresses of  some  noble  suitor. — But,  all  is 
gone  ! — and  the  crime  of  the  mother  will 
now  become  a  barrier  to  the  happiness  of 
the    daughter.     This   thought   deranges 
all  my  intellect ;  frenzy  usurps  the  seat 
of  reason,  and  in  contemplating  the  mi- 
sery I  have  heaped  on  my  daughter,   I 
forget  that  a  dungeon  and  famine  stare 
me  in  the  face.     The  last  thing,  there- 
fore, that  I  wish  to  endure  upon  earth, 
is  the  review  I  have  now  made. 

**  Anxiously  do  I  wish  to  return  to 
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England ;  but  it  remains  with  you  whe- 
ther I  shall  ever  have  that  wish  realized. 
I  will  not  ask  you  what  the  world  says  of  me 
— what  steps  my  injured  lord  has  taken  to 
dissolve  our  union, — whether  Lady  Susan 
is  received  into  society  ? — O  !  no  ! — I  am 
as  miserable  as  remorse  can  render  the 
wretch  whom  Heaven  spares  after  the 
commission  of  crime  to  make  retribution 
by  solitary  communion  with  her  own  con- 
science.    Adieu! 

Susan  Violet.*' 

To  this  letter,  Lady  Jemima  returned 
immediately  the  following  friendly  an- 
swer to  her  unfortunate  sister-in-law. 

London » 
*'  Madam, 

«<  With  a  view  of  fulfilling  that  part 
of  your  wishes  which  relate  to  your  return 
to  England,  I  inclose  you  a  draught  on 


Messieurs ,  bankers  in  Paris,  who, 

by  the  time  you  will  receive  my  letter, 
will  have  authorized  their  correspondents 
at  Lyons  to  advance  you  its  amount  the 
moment  you  present  it. 

**  I  have  communicated  to  my  brother 
the  contents  of  your  letter,  upon  which 
he  made  but  one  observation.  An  asylum 
will  be  provided  for  you  in  England, 
where  in  retirement  and  penitence  you 
may  end  your  days,  without  being  re- 
proached by  those  you  have  most  injured. 
Lord  Violet  had,  indeed,  intended  to 
commence  legal  proceedings;  but  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sentiments  you  profess 
to  entertain,  he  has  for  the  present 
thought  proper  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
carrying  his  intentions  into  effect.  But 
whether  he  shall  at  some  future  period 
judge  this  measure  to  be  advisable,  cir- 
cumstances will  alone  dictate. 

"  Lady  Susan  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
but  indifferently  wtH  :  her  health  has 
been  most  materially  affected  ;  her  spirits 
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never  rally,  and  she  is  the  victim  of  the 
most  poignant  grief,  indeed  of  melancholy 
and  shame. — But  I  must  endeavour  to 
keep  her  from  totally  sinking  under  this 
trial. 

"  I  shall  send  a  trusty  servant  to  meet 
you  at  Paris. 

Jemima  Violet." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Lady 
Violet  delayed  not  to  return  to  England; 
and  in  solitude  she  passed  a  few  months, 
the  most  miserable  any  human  being 
could  drag  out  on  earth.  Her  mind, 
naturally  weak,  was  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  pressure  of  remorse,  which 
absorbed  every  other  feeling.  She  had, 
however,  sufficient  strength  of  intellect 
to  seek  relief  where  it  is  only  to  be  found, 
and  to  make  a  reguhir  division  of  her 
time,  and  to  fill  it  up  in  the  various  duties 
she  assigned  herself,  with  a  degree  of 
steadiness  to  which  her  solitude  was  highly 
favourable.    In  the  morning  she  read  the 
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appointed  service  of  the  day;  during  the 
forenoon  she  was  occupied  in  acts  of  cha- 
rity, so  far  as  her  means  went,  or  her 
strength  permitted  :  in  the  evening  again 
she  conned  the  lessons  prescribed  by  the 
church,  and  never  laid  herself  down  to 
rest  without  a  fervent  prayer  to  that 
Being  she  had  so  grievously  offended. 
But  the  regularity  of  her  life  was  heeded 
by  none  who  had  known  her  as  the  gay, 
the  flippant,  Lady  Violet ;  and  even  the 
cottagers  around  her  received  the  at- 
tentions she  deigned  to  shew  them,  with 
pity  for  her  fate,  rather  than  with  grati- 
tude for  her  kindness.  At  length  she 
sunk  into  an  absolute  state  of  insensibility 
to  every  thing  about  her^  and  became 
a  burden  to  herself,  and  those  she  de- 
pended on  for  the  service  of  reward. 

Various  causes  were  assigned  by  her 
domestics  for  this  transition  ;  but  tiie  fact 
was,  that  her  mental  powers  were  gone ; 
and  her  bodily  frame,  completely  debili- 
tated by  the  reaction  of  her  conscience. 
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seemed  daily  to  be  crumbling  to  pieces 
under  the  insupportable  load  of  misery 
she  was  unable  longer  to  endure;  and  on 
the  new  year's  day  following  her  return 
to  England,  she  was  taken  very  ill.     She 
complained  of  pain  in  her  right  side  to 
the    neighbouring  apothecary,  who  was 
called  in,  for  there  was  no  physician  near. 
The  apothecary  wrote  her  case  down,  and 
forwarded  it  to  Lady  Jemima  Violet,  who 
laid  it  before  an  eminent  physician,  and 
he  prescribed.    In  a  few  days  Lady  Violet 
grew  better,  and  talked  of  taking  a  walk. 
Her  side  and  chest,  she  said,  were  now 
quite  well,  only  she  felt  a  little  headache. 
But  she  had  not  slept  since  her  illness 
became  serious.     On  the  eighth  day  she 
became  delirious ;  she  knew  no  one  but 
her  maid.     An  attempt  was  made  to  put 
her  to  bed,  for  by  main  force  she  had  got 
out  of  it,  and  seated  herself  by  the  fire. 
Ker  condition  was  now  most  pitiable ;  it 
required  four  persons  to  hold  her.    After 
exhausting  all  her  strength  in  endeavour- 
ing to  release  herself,  she  sunk  into  a 
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state  of  listlessness;  but  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  she  emerged  from  this  state  of 
torpor,  and  the  first  thing  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  was  the  fire  ;  and  before  her  at- 
tendants could  prevent  her,  she  darted 
forwards,  and  seized  the  live  coals  with 
her  fingers,  and  conveying  them  hastily 
to  her  mouth,  she  attempted  to  swallow 
them.  Her  terrified  attendants,  with 
much  difficulty,  prevented  her  from  doing 
herself  this  injury.  They  then  tried  to 
put  her  to  bed  again  ;  but  the  sight  of  it 
roused  all  the  rem.aining  energies  she  had 
left,  and  she  screamed  most  frightfully. 
At  this  moment,  Lady  Jemima,  and  a 
celebrated  physician,  arrived  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  on  seeing  them  she  gradually 
relapsed  into  quietness.  The  physician 
at  once  pronounced  her  past  recovery; 
she  was  in  th.e  last  stag^e  of  an  inflamma- 
tion  on  the  lungs,  attended  with  derange- 
ment ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more  a  lifeless 
corpse  was  all  that  remained  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  guilty  Lady  Violet. 

Lady  Jemima,  having  given  the  neces- 
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sary  orders  for  the  funeral,  which  was 
quite  private,  hastened  back  to  town,  and 
was  the  bearer  of  the  news,  which  in  some 
degree  released  her  brother  and  niece 
from  the  odium  and  shame  which  Lady 
Violet  had  heaped  upon  them. 

And  here  we  might  let  the  curtain  fall 
between  the  actors  and  the  audience,  as 
the  stage-manager  hides  the  sons  of 
Thespis  from  his  votaries ;  but  that  ex- 
ample authorises  us  to  dispose  of  certain 
personages  who  have  helped  in  this  plot, 
in  the  manner  in  v;hich  they  have  dis- 
posed of  themselves.  Yet  all  that  we 
have  to  say  may  pass  with  as  little  notice 
as  the  last  words  of  a  play,  when  the 
audience  are  making  preparations  to  de- 
part, the  epilogue  being  totally  unneces- 
sary to  still  their  ire,  if,  perchance,  the 
piece  have  not  pleased  j  and  absolutely 
ridiculous  as  a  trick,  if  delight  and  plea- 
sure have  been  the  result  of  the  perform- 
ance. But  as,  according  to  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  political  authorities  of 
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modern  times,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
man's  "  turning  liis  back  on  himself,'*  we 
hope  the  reader  will  not  do  so,  under  an 
impression,  that  having  seen  Lady  Violet 
to  her  grave,  he  may  turn  from  the  little 
knowledge  that  is  yet  to  be  gained  on 
"  a  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  his 
part." 

Among  these  personages  are  Monsieur 
Jolif  and  Mrs.  Phillips;  to  whose  subor- 
dinate and  united  agency  our  noble  he- 
roine g:vc:1  not  a  little  of  the  misfortunes 
she  endured.  But  we  must  acquit  Jolif 
of  all  blame  in  the  elopement  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Violet.  Not  so  Mrs. 
Phillips ;  she  was  the  prime  mover  at  the 
most  critical  moment  in  that  lady's  life. 
And  it  cannot  be  a  "  travellinc^  out  of 
the  record,'*  that  we  chronicle  her  acts 
and  deeds  subsequently  to  Le  Grand's 
de])arture  from  Lyons. 

Vvlien  Mrs.  Phillips  left  Lady  Violet  at 
Lyons,  she  accompanied  the  count  to 
Paris  J  where  her  worthy  compeer,  ^lon- 
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sieur  Jolif,  was  busily  employed  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  reception  of  his 
belle  Philipe.      Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
latter  in  the  French  capital,  the  nuptials 
of  this  ingenious  pair  were  celebrated  j 
and    Madame   Jolif  figured   away  some 
time  as  la  belle  Anglaise,  at  an  hotel  in 
one    of   the  principal  streets    in   Paris. 
Two  years,  however,  had  scarcely  elaps- 
ed, when  Monsieur  Jolif,  b^ing  pressed 
for  cash,  made  a  little  Tiiictake  as  to  certain 
sums  which  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  taken  up  his  passing  abode  in  the 
hotel  of  which  Monsieur  Jolif  was  master. 
Unfortunately  the  gentleman  to  whom 
these  sums  belonged,  discovered  his  loss 
much   sooner   than  Monsieur  Jolif  had 
anticipated.    Monsieur  Jolif  was,  indeed, 
taken  by  surprise  one  evening,  when  en- 
joying himself  with  two  or  three  of  his 
very  particular  friends  ;  and  the  facts  of 
the  robbery,   for  such  tlie  mistake  was 
vulgarly  called,  being  thoroughly  esta- 
olished,  poor  Monsieur  Jolif  was  tried 
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and  sent  to  the  gallies,  and  Madame  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  hotel  to  more 
discreet  managers.  She  had,  however, 
very  prudently  made  a  private  purse ; 
with  the  contents  of  which  she  returned 
to  England,  where  she  lived  vei-y  com- 
fortably for  a  whole  year,  as  a  private 
gentlewoman;  hoping  that  some  Mr. 
John  Bull,  with  more  money  than  wit, 
might  be  struck  by  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, her  improved  manners,  and  truly 
Parisian  appearance.  But,  alas  I  poor 
Madame  Jolif  found  her  cash  waste 
rapidly  away,  and  no  Mr.  John  Bull 
appeared.  So  she  resolved  on  providing 
herself  with  a  situation  where  she  might 
turn  her  abilities  to  account.  She  there- 
fore offered  herself  as  French  governess 
in  a  genteel  private  family  ;  but  she  un- 
luckily betrayed  her  ignorance  of  the 
French  grammar,  upon  replying  to  a  sort 
of  categorical  inquisition  she  was  doomed 
to  undergo. 

Being  asked,  among  other  foolish  and 
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unnecessary  questions,  "  How  many 
modes  there  were?"  She  replied,  that 
'*  she  knew  of  none  worth  mentioning, 
except  la  mode  Frangaise  T  So  there 
was  an  end  of  poor  Madame's  hopes  of 
being  received  as  governess  in  a  private 
family.  She  was,  however,  more  fortu- 
nate in  her  applications  for  admission 
into  an  establishment  for  young  ladies,  a 
few  mj'les  from  London. 

But  here  the  little  girls  were  si  stupidtSy 
and  their  papas  and  mammas  si  vulgaires^ 
that  Madame  soon  relinquished  this  em- 
ployment as  unworthy  of  her  lively  genius* 

At  length  Madame  Jolif's  name  was 
seen  over  a  dashing  house  in  Bond  Street, 
as  a  milliner.  There  she  lived  for  six 
months  in  style,  and  acquired  more  repu- 
tation by  the  manner  of  her  departure, 
than  by  her  residence.  For  certain  bills 
becoming  due,  Madame  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  decamp ;  and,  like  Roderick  the 
Goth,  she  "  fled,  and  was  never  heard  of 
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There  is  one  character,  and  but  one, 
whom  we  have  now  to  dispose  of — Lord 
Murray  that  was, — but  whom  the  reader 
has,  of  late,  recognised  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Irving. 

Mr.  Irving,  after  some  time,  ventured 
to  England.  Even  at  this  period,  he 
could  not,  unmoved,  look  upon  the  Coun- 
tess of  Annandale ;  and,  in  his  first  in- 
terview with  her,  his  agitation  showed 
how  powerfully  his  mind  was  still  im- 
pressed with  the  recollections  of  times 
and  scenes  long  gone  by.  He  soon, 
however,  recovered  himself;  and,  in 
process  of  time,becamefamiliarised  tothe 
sight  of  one  who  had  been  the  object  of 
his  warmest  affection,  and  the  loss  of 
whom  had  subdued  a  spirit,  in  its  nature 
haughty  and  overbearing. 

He  however  enjoyed  a  tolerable  por- 
tion of  happiness  with  his  amiable  lady, 
whose  attention  and  affectionate  antici- 
pation of  all  his  wishes,  where  they  lay 
within   the  compass  of  her  power   and 
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abilities,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  suitable 
impression  upon  his  heart. 

He  had  now  three  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  a  boy,  beautiful,  high-spirited, 
and  ingenuous,    was    about  seven  years 
old,  when  Mr.  Irving  visited   England. 
George  Irving  was  not  spoiled,  though 
he  had  already  been  told,  that  upon  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  he  would  become 
a  duke.     ''  If  I  am  a  duke,"  said  he  to 
the  servant  whose  folly  was  always  telling 
him  what  a  great  man  he  w^ould  be,  •*  if 
I  am  a  duke,  I  hope  littlelsabella  Annan- 
dale   will    be   my  duchess.     Don't  you, 
papa  ?'*  said  he,  running  up  to  his  father, 
who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Irving,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  *'  I  do  hope  it  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul !  And  may  no  unpropi- 
tious  circumstance,  no  headstrong  pas- 
sion, blast  the  blissful  hope  which  now 
but  dawns  within  thy  childish  heart  !'* 

THE   END. 
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